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Where is the Pacific frontier? 


(u ar in Asia) 


























“Let’s get an economical car!” 


"DESO 
“Right, lefis eet a | 


It’s hard to resist but easy to buy. It raises your 





spirits but lowers your operating costs. It makes 


driving a delight and shifting a memory. 






Lets you drive without shifting! 
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Drive a De Soto before you decide! 


De Soto-Plymouth Dealers present “Ir Pays To Be lcnonant” starring Tom Howard every Wed. night over CBS - DE SOTO DIV., CHRYSLER Corp, 
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Rubber shovel half a mile long 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


ve would you do if you were 
in the crushed-stone business and 
your rock pile began to dwindle? 
The nearest new rock was half a 
mile away from the crushing plant. 
Engineers first suggested a chain of 
ordinary conveyor belts that would pass 
the sand from one belt to the other, 
like a bucket brigade. But that would 
be expensive; what was needed was a 
single belt to do the job. They came 
to B.F.Goodrich about it. 
B.F.Goodrich men knew that an 
ordinary conveyor belt strong enough 
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to be stretched over a half-mile length 
would be thick and heavy. For prob- 
lems like this B.F.Goodrich had de- 
veloped the cord beltr—individual cords_ 
suspended in rubber replace stiff, 
unyielding woven plies. 

They installed a cord belt, travelling 
from the new pit to the crusher. It 
travels under a public highway, under 
two sets of railway tracks, yet delivers 
1000 tons of rock and sand an hour, 
without spilling a grain. It will keep 
the crusher busy for a long time. 

Whether it’s a mountain of rocks 
you want to move, or any kind of 


material—sand, coal, hot coke, ice, 
lime, potash, or just plain packages — 
B.F.Goodrich has made improve- 
ments in conveyor belting that can 
save you money. All kinds of industrial 
roducts, including hose, transmission 
Bem V belts, have been made better 
through BFG research and develop- 
ment. For details about the products 
your business buys, see your local 
distributor. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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What makes this fine American 
watch so eagerly desired and so 
oudly worn? Is it the exquisite 
ous case and 
tiny 






















pr 
beauty of its preci 
dial... the precision of its 
_. the rare and 


f 2 gears and wheels . 
an costly metals from which these 
é delicately fashioned? 


parts are 
All these qualities have © 
for Hamilton @ reputation no 
other watch enjoys. For, while 
some timepieces meet some of 
the standards of fine watch- 
and while fewer still 
hese standards 
h meets them 
Hamilton! 


arned 





making - 
meet most of t 
_.. only one wate 
all. And that watch is 





Shown above: 
2 1. Wenna—l4K 
and bracelet: $64.00: 2. F natural or white gold-fi 
and bracelet: appre 2. FL-32—14K natural or ‘in pa — 
bracelet: $64.00; fa re a 4K natural gold-filled —— 
$60.50; 5. Spr Sieg — natural or white gold- ' 7 
rencer—10K natural gold case: $90. a filled case: /, y 1 {9 Each Hamilton watch is 
.00; 6. Dewrrr— broad A to temperature, roti Dat ese 
J position. Send for FREE and 
and revealing bookl: cE folder 
et “What 


10K natural go ic TON— ich Co. 7 
gold-filled $ lg 
id. case: $57.75; 7. Banto 14K natural 
lakes ‘ \ 
Hamilton Watch C it. a 
.» De, . 
» Dept. E-7, 


Better jewelers ¢@ 
Priced from pana oe oe 


gold case: $150.00, Prices incl. Fed. tax, Copr. 1950 Hamilton Watch Co. Lancaster, | = 
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How long should a man's legs he ? 


os 


¥ 


A sranan LINCOLN was quoted as saying: “Long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground,” 


This question comes to mind whenever somebody asks, 
“How much Life insurance should I own?” There’s an 
equally sensible and obvious answer to this question, too! 


The amount of Life insurance a man should own depends 
entirely upon his individual needs and circumstances. It 
should be enough to enable him to achieve his hopes and 
ambitions, both for those dependent upon him and for himself. 


The job of determining the exact types and precise amounts 
of insurance which an individual should own is often a com- 
plex one. It is a task calling for the services of Life Insurance 
Agents, people who make their life’s work the tailoring of 
insurance programs to fit each individual’s need. 

The selection of Agents is in itself a painstaking process. 
At Metropolitan, for example, applicants for agency work 
are carefully screened, tested and re-tested to determine their 
Suitability for effectively serving policyholders. Only the most 
ambitious, intelligent persons can qualify, because the job of 
prescribing for individual Life insurance needs calls for fore- 
sight, tact, patience, and above all, understanding. It is confi- 
dential work which requires a studied professional approach. 
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How well Life Insurance Agents have measured up to 
these requirements is being demonstrated in countless com- 
munities throughout the country every minute of the day. In 
fact, the 213 billion dollars of Life insurance in force in all 
companies in the United States is a testimonial to the confi- 
dence which the public has in the Life Insurance Agent as 
well as in the institution of Life Insurance. Helping other 
people to achieve greater security against the uncertainties 
of life has gained great recognition for the profession of Life 
Insurance, 

Your own Life Insurance Agent is always ready and anxious 
to help you continuously to improve your Life insurance 
program. Through close cooperation with your Agent, you 
may be sure your Life insurance will be of maximum benefit 
to the future of your family and yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1950—METROFOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 Maprson Avenue, New Yor« 10, N. Y. 
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“Now, let me get this straight. You were promoted to 
Head Space Buyer, and then...” 


Also shows up in any analysis: The Cincinnati Enquirer carries more 


advertising linage than any other Cincinnati newspaper. 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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The Fleetline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan A , vie ' 
in No-Shift Driving at lowest prices 





“4 Drive a Chevrolet with Powerglide Automatic Trans- 

mission* and you'll agree it’s first and finest for no- 

shift driving at lowest cost. There’s no clutch pedal 
no gearshifting in normal 
driving—a smooth, unbroken 
power flow at all speeds. 


and tinest 


Here’s a combination of acceleration, hill-climbing 
ability, dependability and economy exclusive to this 
one low-priced car, That's true whether you choose a 
Chevrolet with the 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine and 
Powerglide Automatic Transmission,* or a Chevrolet 
with the highly improved standard Valve-in-Head 
Engine and Synchro-Mesh Transmission. 

- *Combination of Powerglide 
AtecT | Automatic Transmission and 
~ — . 105-h.p. Engine optional on De 

——_ Luxe models at extra cost. 


at lowest cost 


only low-priced car with all these 
fine car features 


Count the exclusive features! Body by Fisher for finest 

beauty and comfort. Center-Point Steering and the 

Unitized Knee-Action Ride for outstanding steering- 

ease and riding-ease. Curved Windshield with Pano- 
ramic Visibility and Proved 
Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes 
for maximum safety-protec- 
tion. Buy Chevrolet and you 
buy the car that’s first and 
finest at lowest cost! 





AMERICA’S BEST SELLER . .. AMERICA’S BEST BUY 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Dependable 


‘CHAMPION 


First Choice in Spark 


For Over 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


<-> 


“School Zone” signs call for extra caution. 
Stop for children boarding or unloading 
from school buses; watch out for them get- 
ting in or out of private cars, crossing streets! 


Safe driving depends in great measure 
on a quick, responsive engine. That’s 
why champion drivers everywhere have 
stamped Champion as America’s 


Favorite Spark Plug! 





... It’s Schooltime Again—Be Extra Cautious! 


a Quarter Century 





Plugs 











Obey Safety Patrol boys. These youngsters 
have saved hundreds of lives and shoulder a 
responsibility far beyond their years. They 

eed your cooperation in observing signals, 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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LETTERS 


Agents of Deceit 


Sir: 

Your Aug. 21 cover story about Jacob 
Malik is the only one which I have read in 
any publication which clearly portrays how 
the agents of deceit from Russia conduct 
themselves. In other words, you come to the 
point and say that this current U.N. repre- 
sentative is nothing more than a liar. 

It certainly is good to know that someone 
is not afraid to brand them what they are. . . 


Nep F, Morris 








Louisville, Ky. 


The Stalin Myth 
Sir: 

Time [July 17] gave the following defini- 
tion of “The Cat in the Kremlin,” that is, of 
Mr. Stalin: “Better than any other Bolshevik 
he got hold of the essential principle of 
Leninism. The principle: anything for the 
sake of absolute power over men. Stalin is 
the No, 1 Communist not merely because he 
has the top job but because he himself is in a 
notably advanced stage of Communism .. . 
It is not true, as the Trotskyists and Socialists 
say, that he sneaked into power. He got it 
because he deserved it—by the standards 
deeply imbedded in Communist _ phil- 
osophy”... 

[This] is a fact of considerable importance. 
For not only Trotskyists and some Socialists 
disdainfully treat Stalin as a traitor to the 
true Marxian-Leninist world-proletarian rev- 
olution and as a common nationalistic dic- 
tator—another Hitler. Many of the most 
powerful Western statesmen and military 
leaders accept this escapist myth... 

Some practical deductions from this fz 
eee eee 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








Subscription Rates: Continental U.S. 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14 Cc 
1 $6.50; 2 yra., $ . $15.50. Piane- 
speeded editions, Haw: l yr., $8.00; Alaska,1 yr., 
$10.00, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countnes, 1 yr., $15.00, 
For U.S. active military personnel anywhere in 
the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 
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The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press, 


Time Inc, also publishes Lire, Fortune and Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T, 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Executive Vice President for Publishing, How. 
ard Black; Vice Presiden Allen Grover, 
drew Hei ll, C. D. Jacks J. A. Linen, P, 
Prentice; Vice President Secretary, D. W, 
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A, W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. Dew, 
Pratt; Producer, Tue Maxcu or Time, Richard 
de Rochemont. 
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Contrary to popular belief you don't need a big 
room... you don't have to sit ‘way back to 
enjoy big picture television. Now... with 
Admiral's revolutionary new "Filteray" tube, you 


can sit as close as you please and enjoy 





clear, sharp, glare-free pictures on a big 


19” screen, Eventually you'll want the biggest 
PM-AM DYNAMAGIC RADIO 







... why not get it now? 


Model 39X25—19” Magic Mirror 
Television with Triple-Play Phonograph (for 3314, 45, ip 
NY 78 rpm records) and FM-AM Dynamagic Radio Admiral 
\ ++. all in an authentic 18th Century Walnut 
on ii¢ 
Annies’ Quant Sit 
' 


cabinet with spacious record compartment 








ON TELEVISION 


“STOP THE MUSIC''—ABC, Thurs., 8 PM, EDT 
“LIGHTS OUT'"—NBC, Mondays, 9 PM, EDT 






19° TELEVISION 











TRIPLE-PLAY PHONOGRAPH 





You can live better! 





... AND STILL PAY LESS FOR FOOD!! 


HEN YOU HAVE a General Electric 
Home Freezer right in your kitchen 
you can do all these wonderful things: 
e Enjoy the food you want, when you 
want it, regardless of season! 
¢ Shop when you feel like it! No more 
marketing when the weather's bad, 
or you've a headache! 





<a leg 
tee ete 

OT toe dad eed 
Dependable! The General Electric Home 
Freezer has the same sealed-in refrigerat- 
ing system as that used in General Electric 
Refrigerators. 


| More than 2,200,000 of these dependable 









Counterbalanced lid opens and closes 
easily. Also special compartment for pack- 
aging materials! Locking latch! Tempera- 
ture-indicating light! Automatic flood light! 


- GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


¢ Buy foods at sale prices. Owners save 
an average of $120 yearly! 

¢ Prepare dinner in much less time be- 
cause frozen foods require no prep- 
aration, and cook twice as fast! 

e See these handsome freezers at your 
G-E retailer’s. General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Le ee 


HOME 
FREEZER 





“ 
General Electric: refrigerating systems have 
been in service in G-E Refrigerators for 10 
years or longer! 
11.1-cu-ft model above holds 389 pounds. 
Also available in 4- and 8-cu-ft models. 


Sliding and removable wire baskets make 
it easy to get at all foods! Aluminum liner 
is rustproof! Buy a G-E Home Freezer 
now and enjoy it all year long. 











interpretation of Stalin’s personality, doc- 
trines and aims are pregnant with tragic mis- 
understandings between Americans and the 
Russian people—the best potential ally in the 
struggle for freedom. 

The Russian people were the first victims 
of the totalitarian yoke. They dream not of 
expansionism but only of the restoration of 
human freedom . . . As to Stalin, he “spits,” 
as Lenin once said, on Russian interests, be- 
cause Russia must merely be “used as a base 
for world revolution.” 

Stalin . . . and all his international hench- 
men fanatically believe that “the capitalist 
system as a whole is already ripe for revolu- 
tion.” They fanatically believe, as Lenin 
proved, that “the importance of war as a mid- 
wife of Revolution can scarcely be exag- 
gerated” ... 

ALEXANDER KERENSKY 
New York City 


Authentic Display 
Sir: 

I was among the 6.000 listeners in Holly- 
wood Bowl who could hardly believe their 
ears when the exotic [Peruvian singer] Yma 
Sumac stepped upon that platform and dis- 
played what the critics later so aptly de- 
scribed as “the most phenomenal voice of 
the generation” ... 

It was with great surprise that I found 
your Aug, 28 story accompanied by the most 
vulgar picture I have ever seen in TIME... . 
Let’s keep the “television gown” in its proper 
place... 

JUNE STARR 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir: 

. . . We in the hinterlands may still have 
doubts as to the authenticity of [Yma 
Sumac’s] “four-octave-range” voice. Fortu- 
nately, your newsphoto of Miss Sumac leaves 
no doubt as to the authenticity of at least 
two reasons for her success in Hollywood. . . 


H. O. FoLtiansBer 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sir: 

. . « We were especially fascinated by the 
two beautiful braids of hair. We were won- 
dering—are these lovely braids really her own 
or has something been added. In the photo- 
graph it looks as though they hang clear to 
her waist, or then again it might be an optical 
illusion caused by the unusual lighting on 
the photograph. 

Let’s have more interesting pictures like 
this. 

RANbYy BIGELOW 
Hollywood, Calif. 


"We Must Talk to the People" 
Sir: 


I would like to compliment John Osborne 
for his excellent report from Korea (Tre, 
Aug. 21]. I think the people of the United 
States should realize that the only way in 
which we can defeat Communism is by prov- 
ing to the people of the world, and to the 
Communist people themselves, that the dem- 
ocratic way of life has more to offer than the 
dictatorial way of life. “We must talk to the 
people,” as Mr. Osborne so aptly puts it... 

Peter WoLL 
Newtown, Pa. 


Sir: 

John Osborne did a fine piece of reporting 
in “The Ugly War”. . . by giving us a sym- 
pathetic report on our young fighters in a 
rough country, among “people whom they 
don’t like’—and, Iet us admit it, whose peo- 
ple do not have any great love for us, . . 

To one who knows Korea, it comes as no 
surprise that South Korean police are as 
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If, for some reason or another, you find yourself the car you now drive! And then consider 
hesitating tO move up to Cadillac—we think you wonderful things will be yours with 
y 4 might ask yourself what finer investment you could performance vill thrill you every mil 
Md Wb te — : aera , 
P ake towar¢ ur p mal happiness, Consider, if comfort that leave you rested and at ease 
y 7 y ts. The lovely Cadillac a Il day's drive... and of 
“it Mifpiness, gigas 3 
riced competitiv 
merous other 1 cars. In tact, you 


t even be surprised 1 it costs less ¢ 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION x A MOTORS CORP 
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There is no cruise in the world like 


Mleioon to tlle 


The Lurline sails from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
See your travel agent or Matson Line Offices: New A + Chicago 
San Francisco + Los Angeles «Seattle - Portland «San tiaas - Hosa 


How will you spend these golden hours? Here on the 
warm South Seas, where the sun rules a carefree world, 
you live as gaily or quietly as you choose. You may play 
shuffleboard and deck tennis, and splash in the ship’s pool 
..or simply relax and watch the fun from your deck chair. 
For gracious living every moment...for superb food and 


service, dances, movies, air-conditioned staterooms... 


Cruise to Hawaii on the Lurline 


Glen Embree 
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You meet interesting 
new friends. 





You join in the fun of 
trap shooting. 


You enjoy 


faultless service. 





You discover Hawaii 
—live exciting 
moments you'll 

always remember! 


savagely inhuman as their blood-brothers 
fighting in the ranks of the North Korean 
army. Many of them undoubtedly were tu- 
tored in Japanese police methods before the 
liberation in 1945 ... And let us be frank 
about it; all Orientals are alike in their con- 
tempt for human life and dignity. They are 
cruel where we have pity; they are brutal 
where we show compassion; they are ingra- 
tiating to those they fear or think superior, 
but merciless with the weak or inferior who 
fall into their hands, 

Osborne commends the South Korean army 
for bravery and effectiveness, and exempts its 
soldiers from the accusation of cruelty heaped 
upon the police . .. It may perhaps, in a 
measure, be due to the three years’ training of 
the South Korean soldier under capable and 
understanding American officers and non- 
commissioned officers. Possibly some faint 
idea of—I will not say democracy—human 
fellowship may have seeped in 

Under the subheading “War & Politics,” 
Osborne touches on a weak point in our 
armor. Americans, great globe-trotters that 
they are, have never shown any great capac- 
ity for trying to understand the people among 
whom they traveled or worked in foreign 
countries. . . For three years, and even up to 
the time of the North Korean invasion, we 
had a “considerable staff” of military and 
civilian officials in Korea. But it is dollars to 
doughnuts that only a pitifully small number 
of them learned even the rudiments of the 
language, to say nothing of the country’s 
history and culture... 

We sent men undoubtedly well equipped 
technically for administering whole industries, 
men who could issue properly worded orders 
or directives from a comfortable central 
office, but whose faces seldom, if ever, would 
be seen by the workers or their immediate 
superiors, It takes more than just words to 
teach anything, it takes examples and repeat- 


ed demonstrations of right methods, even the | 


correct use of a shovel or wheelbarrow, tools 
which many Koreans have never seen ,.. 

C. S. ANDERSON 
New York City 


The Old Testament as News 
Sir: 

Your July 31 story regarding Jerusalem 
Chronicles, edited by Polly Van Leer, was 
especially interesting to me because of a sim- 
ilar experiment I conducted in 1914. It was, I 
believe, the first attempt at a portrayal of 
historical events as though they were current 
happenings reported by a modern press . . . 

Some newspaper men were discussing how 
certain great stories of the past would have 
been handled had there been a press with 
modern facilities. I decided to toy with the 
idea. The result was seven editions of the 
Jerusalem Herald, a daily newspaper sup- 
posedly published in Jerusalem at the time of 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, and subse- 
quently up to the death of Herod the Great. 
It covered not only the feature story, but cur- 
rent happenings, society and sports news, ad- 
vertising, weather reports, editorials, etc., as 
they supposedly occurred at the time .. . 
Although only 5,000 sets (seven papers to the 
set) were published, the publicity it received 
in newspapers and magazines indicated an 
interest far beyond expectations .. . 

Every line was written by myself, and 
none of the material was checked by an 
authority for accuracy. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Van Leer, in telling Old Testament his- 
tory, has the aid of students and professors at 
Jerusalem’s Hebrew University in research 
work, and of Israeli journalists as rewrite 
men. That should make her publication very 
authentic for educational purposes, as well as 
interesting reading. I hope she has great suc- 
cess with it... 

ToLsert R, INGRAM 
Hot Springs, N. Mex. 
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weight to spare if you travel 


... and clothes to spare, too! 
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You'll have 


by air... with the 


SKYMATE 


® Holds more clothes ... more smoothly . . 
ordinary suitcase 


. than any 


® Weighs less for air travel 
® Better proportioned for pullman convenience 
® More ruggedly built for automobile trips 


® Resilite construction . . . resilient, resistant, and light. 
You'll travel happily through the years with the Skymate 
® Solid brass .. . locks and corner shields ‘ 


© Buffer-bound , . . only the Skymote is 
fortitied on every outside edge 


See here what the men’s Sky- 
mate Aerobe will carry... 
wrinkle-free, ready for wearing: 


2 suits 6 ties 

8 shirts 3 pajamas 

1 pr. shoes 1 toiletries kit 

l pr.slippers 12 handkerchiefs 
1 robe 3 shorts 
8prs.socks 3 shirts 


Aerobe shown, in Buckskin Tan 
canvas, is one of 12 pieces in this 
Skymate set, each piece designed 
for a particular travel purpose. 
Matched Skymates for women, too. 





Skymate prices start at $50, plus existing tax. Write for 
the name of your nearest Hartmann retailer. 


HARTMANN COMPANY « Racine, Wisconsin 
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OB MILLER looked down the crowded station 
B platform and smiled. He smiled because so 
many other people were smiling, and because hap- 
piness is a contagious thing. 


They were mostly boys and girls—happy, care- 
free, and obviously on their way back to college. 
Bob noticed the State University stickers on their 
luggage as they boarded the train, and noticed the 
proud mothers and fathers w aving their go rdby es 
as the train pulled out of the station. 


Bob looked at his watch and saw that it would be 
another ten minutes or so until his wife’s train ar- 
rived. He started walking toward the end of the 
platform. A boy in denim coveralls was busy load 
ing crates and boxes on a baggage truck, and Bob 
watched him idly for a moment—until he realized 
the boy was Henry Wilson. 


A cloud passed across Bob Miller’s face. Why 
hadn't young Wilson been on the train with the 
others? He remembered clearly how he and. the 
boy’s father had worked out a New York Life in- 
surance program many years before that would as- 
sure the money for his education. And certainly 
Sarah Wilson had been left well provided for, too... 


He walked over and waited until the boy had 
stopped to rest for a moment and then said, “Hello, 
Henry! Keeping you busy?” The young man turned 
around, “Oh, hello there, Mr. Miller. I hadn't 
noticed you! Going some place?” 


“No—just waiting for my wife.” The older man 
nodded toward the half-filled truck and said, 
“Working here steady, Henry?” He concentrated 
on one of the crates, and held his breath—half 
afraid of what the answer might be. 


The boy grinned and shook his head. “Only dur- 
ing the back-to-school rush, Mr. Miller. I’m leaving 
for State myself on Monday.” He gestured toward 
the baggage office. “I figured this would be a good 
vacation job to have because I'd at least know 
where my luggage was!” 


Bob Miller’s sigh of relief was lost in the noise 
of the incoming train. He looked at his watch again 
and smiled. “Well, Henry,” he said, “I’m sure glad 
to see that everything is running to schedule. . .” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














Bob watched it leave . . . 
and wondered why one 
passenger was missing 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 






























tion is that it will not burn. 
Don’t buy insulation until 
you see this demonstration! 





Even a blowtorch can't burn it 


All summer long, an Eagle-Picher Certified 
Insulation Job keeps your home as much 
as 15° cooler than sweltering outside tem- 
peratures. And in winter it keeps every 
room comfortably warm, draft-free and 
saves up to 40% on fuel. 

You get ail the benefits of complete in- 
sulation with an Eagle-Picher Certified 
Insulation Job. This means that durable, 
fireproof, super-efficient mineral wool insu- 
lation is installed every place it is needed. 











An extra benefit of Eagle- ‘é 
Picher Mineral Woot Insula- 








THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATH (1), OHIO 


EAGLE-PICHER 


to your home, 


Get Eagle-Picher fireproof insulation 


Areas to be insulated, thickness of insu- 
lation, and quality of workmanship are 
specified by contract. Besides saving fuel, 
and providing year ’round comfort, this 
lifetime insulation job reduces fire hazards, 
has soundproofing qualities, and makes 
every room usable, cleaner, more health- 
ful to live in. Insulation is truly the best 
home investment you can make—and an 
Eagle-Picher Certified Job is your best buy 
in home insulation. 


Send in this coupon. Learn more about the 
Eagle-Picher Certitied Home insulation Job! 


Serving home and industry since 1843 
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When hollow wall spaces 
are packed with fire-resisting 
mineral wool, you stop the 
spread of flames ~add safety 


Eagle-Picher House Paints 


Durable, economical paints—for 
dazzling beauty, years of serv- 
ice.-Choose Eagle-Picher paints 
—for every exterior purpose. 





Eagle-Picher 
Interior Finishes 
Pre-harmonized wall colors that 
enhance rother than clash with 
your present room furnishings— 
flat, semi-gloss, gloss finishes, 





Triple-Slide Combination 
Storm Windows and Screens 
A complete line of aluminum en- 
closures for regular windows, 
picture windows, casement win- 
dows, porches — doors to match, 


Your Home 
deserves the 
Eagle-Picher manufactures many 
products for better living in 


homes—moany others are used by 
industry to moke better products 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zine 
Pigments are used in making: 
Paints * Varnish * Storage 
Batteries * Ceramics * Rubber 
And in many other industries. 


Eagle-Picher Metallic Goods: 
Solders * Bearing Metals * Roof 
Flanges * Lead Pipe * Plumbers’ 
Lead Goods * Lead Wool. 


Other Eagle-Picher Products: 
Insulation for high and low tem- 
peratures * Industrial Floor Dry 
Diatomaceous Earth Products 
Air Changers for both home and 
commercial installation. 
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and Gardens 


Serving more than 3,500,000 families 
Ye September 1950 + 25¢ 
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Thus Better Homes & Gardens becomes one of 
the three biggest man-woman magazines 


—and the only one that got there 
entirely through 100% service! 


What has happened here has never happened 
before—in all publishing history. 

Never before has a magazine of selected, top- 
buying readership grown to such mass-circu- 
lation size. 

Now, with more than 3%-million circulation, 
Better Homes & Gardens is one of the three 
biggest magazines read with equal interest by 
men and women. 

This is welcome news to any advertiser. But 
remember, when you measure BH&G, you only 
start with its size. 
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For here, as nowhere else, is a multimillion 
audience screened for keen interest—with every 
word of the magazine devoted to helpful advice 
on how to run a home, how to raise a family. 
Here, as nowhere else, is a mass market of 
3}4-million families who read BH&G solely for 
its 100% service content. 

Here, as nowhere else, are spontaneous growth 
and reader devotion that produce tremendous 
response for advertisers. 

You certainly don’t need a slide rule to figure 
why Better Homes & Gardens belongs up at 
the top on any media list, these days. 



















1951 Fashion Academy Award 


‘Motorola TV 


New “18th Century” off-the-floor cabinet ... in select grain, hand-rubbed mahogany . . . so very 
beautiful in your home. New 17 inch rectangular pictures... brighter, steadier than ever before. NEw “controlled quality” chassis 
for extra long trouble-free service. EASY 2-control tuning ... turn it on, select station, that’s all. 


EXCLUSIVE Bilt-in-Antenna ... just plug in and play! New fool-proof 3-speed phonograph, plus Golden Voice FM/AM radio. 


And above all, NEW value at a new low price! 






all so new 
that a demonstration 
will convince you 
thal your new set 
MUST be one of 
the twenty-nine 

new Motorola 

TV models, 






MODEL 17F4 in Mahogany 


There’s a style to fit your home—at a price to fit your budget. See your Motorola dealer soon. 
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Packed with value and ready to prove it 
the economical new Plymouth 








you can’t help being thrifty with a Plymouth, thanks to automatic controls 
exclusive with Plymouth among lowest-priced cars. The automatic electric choke 
prevents fuel waste while starting. During warm-up, fuel mixture is automatically 
preheated for efficient burning. And the “spark” is always automatically 
adjusted both to engine speed and engine load, so each drop of fuel gives its all. 





a Plymouth never sneezes, for a 
heavy-duty oil bath air cleaner keeps 
it breathing pure air and running 
economically. It’s the only leading 
lowest-priced car that offers an 

oil bath cleaner as standard equipment. 








lots of go per gallon from any grade of “your oil is okay” is a familiar 
fuel. Plymouth has the highest com- report to Plymouth owners. Both oil 
pression engine (7.0 to 1) of “all three” economy and a tight, fuel-saving 
leading low-priced cars—and the higher compression seal are assured 
the compression, the greater the by specially designed piston rings, 
performance squeezed out of gasoline. jour to the piston. 

1 
hig little detail—the Oilite fuel it likes to be compared 
filter is in the gas tank, where Plymouth proves its greater 
it prevents repair bills by comfort, safety, and ease of 
keeping dirt and water out of the handling. Drive the others, 
entire fuel system. A Plymouth drive Plymouth; then you be PLYMOUTH 
“exclusive” among lowest-priced cars. the judge of value! : 






AMUN cus 
Your nearby Plymouth dealer will gladly arrange a demonstration drive 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 








Rochester tailored exclusively by 
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Sys the unique, luxury fak ic that started a new fashion tradition in menswear. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Osan Tv es Beacon. 


Americans didn’t know much about 
Korea before our troops went in there. 
Then we learned fast. Today few of us 
know much about Formosa, but we are 
ready to learn. For it is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that to understand 
the news from the Far East we must 
have a clearer picture of this little 
island which is looming so big in the 
headlines. 


That is why Formosa and its people 
(see color photographs) are the sub- 
ject of this week’s Back- 
ground for War, 


This new Time depart- 
ment has already brought 
you special roundups on 
Korea, Antitank Weap- 
ons, Air Power, Atomic 
ABCs, Indo-China, Lieut. 
General LeMay and his 
Strategic Air Command. 


As you can judge from 
this, the department has 
a general charter; it 
ranges over politics, sci- 
ence, business, sociology 
—wherever we feel this 
background information is most impor- 
tant to help you understand the news. 
Most Background for War pieces will 
probably fall, however, under: 


1) People & places. There will be 
more “take-outs” like those on Korea 
and Formosa. Our correspondents and 
editors are now collecting information 
on other Western Pacific islands, 
Yugoslavia, Iran, Turkey—for the 
time when they may be in the focus 
of the news. 


2) The instruments of modern war- 
fare. Our reports on anti-tank weapons 
and new warplanes will almost surely 
be followed by more text-and-picture 
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Atomic Bomb Blast 


studies of 1950's military tools and 
techniques as they come into the news. 


3) Special reports. To date these 
have told you what the A-bomb does 
and the best defense against its effects, 
and how politics are heading into trou- 
ble in Indo-China, one of the five 
world areas most vulnerable to Com- 
munist attack, Future reports might fill 
you in on anything from where your 
tax money goes to how Russia’s Fifth 
Column is going in Western Europe. 


Background for War is assigned to 
various departments, de- 
pending on the accent of 
the report that week. 
Frequently this depart- 
ment ties in directly with 
stories we are reporting 
in Tre’s regular sec- 
tions. Thus, in this issue, 
our cover story on Admi- 
ral Radford, Commander 
of the Pacific Fleet, nat- 
urally has a great deal to 
say about U.S. strategy 
and Formosa. At other 
times, Background for 
War may not be immedi- 
ate news, but the infor- 
mation it contains, we 
hope, will help you understand today’s 
news better. 


Our figures show that the average 
Time subscriber has been reading Tre 
for nine years—so many of you will 
probably remember the original Back- 
ground for War, 1939. This was a 
series Time published on the eve of 
World War II, reviewing history from 
World War I to the invasion of Po- 
land, Shortly after the blitzkrieg, we 
collected these articles into a booklet 
which you can still find in the homes 
of thousands of Time readers. They 
and their friends bought more than 
four-and-a-half million copies at the 
newsstands—the greatest response to 
any single-issue publication that the 
American News Co. had distributed 
in 20 years. 


Cordially, 








Ernest H. Baker 
SAC’s LeMay 
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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 





ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550,000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 
people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders—A bout 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 
women think enough of the business to in- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together— 
that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 
world for you to use at low cost. 





About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 
No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 
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THE NATION 


Command Decision 

While the rest of the U.S. had its eyes 
on Korea, the nation’s top strategy plan- 
ners were spending much of their time 
looking the other way. This week their 
eyes were on Europe. 

It was Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son who turned their heads. The main 
battleground, he argued, is not in Asia, 
where the shooting is, but in Europe, 
where the balance of world power is. And 
in its present state of unreadiness, West- 
ern Europe could be overrun any time 
Russia decided to march her gigantic 
land army westward. 

In New York next week, Acheson will 
face an emergency meeting of the West’s 
Big Three foreign ministers; he wanted 
tangible evidence to show the others that 
the U.S. intended to defend, not merely 
liberate, Western Europe in case of war. 
He needed something to spur Britain’s 
Bevin and France’s Schuman (see FOREIGN 
News) into getting busy too. This is what 
Acheson proposed: 

@ Send substantial U.S. ground forces— 
at least five divisions, maybe more, to 
Europe, to back up our paltry two divi- 
sions in West Germany. 

@ Rearm the West Germans, not as an 
army controlled by their own Bonn gov- 
ernment (an idea which made France jit- 
tery), but as a force under command of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
@ Send an American to Europe as su- 
preme commander of the western forces. 

Behind closely guarded doors in a room 
set aside for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the argument went on. Acheson’s blue- 
print originated in the State Department’s 
planning and policy group, headed by 
Banker-Economist Paul Nitze. It had the 
backing of Foreign Affairs Adviser W. 
Averell Harriman and War Mobilizer W. 
Stuart Symington. After two days of 
shirtsleeved debate, it won the endorse- 
ment of the Chiefs of Staff of the three 
armed services—General J. Lawton Col- 
lins of the Army, General Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg of the Air Force, Admiral Forrest 
Sherman of the Navy. 

But two key men in the Pentagon were 
reportedly dragging their feet. Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson agreed that the 
U.S. was committed by the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty to the defense of Europe. But 
he thought the West Europeans should 
be happy to provide all the ground forces 
while the U.S., for its part, provides the 
threat of atomic retaliation against the 
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Jounson & ACHESON (IN THE MIDDLE: SENATOR KENNETH MCKELLAR) 
Is the atomic threat enough? 


Russian homeland. That was all the U.S. 
should promise to do. 

To this position, Louis Johnson ap- 
parently won JCS Chairman Omar Brad- 
ley—a conquest which caused one Admin- 
istration official to remark: “My God, the 
town is upside down. Even Leon Keyser- 
ling is talking about more divisions, while 
General Bradley is talking about how 
much the economy can stand.” 

This week the National Security Coun- 
cil will make its command decision, and 
submit it to President Truman, 


The Wooing of Mao 


By every kind of wigwag and smoke 
signal in the language of diplomacy, the 
Administration seemed to be trying last 
week to tell Chinese Communist Boss 
Mao Tse-tung that he had nothing to 
worry about from the U.S. The policy- 
makers were convinced that the U.N. 
forces would win in Korea if Chinese or 
Russian Communists didn’t butt in, and 
apparently they hoped that a little cajol- 
ing might keep them out. Whatever their 
reasoning, their pronouncements sounded 
like an attempt at appeasement. 

To catch Mao’s ear, Harry Truman 
chose to talk mostly about Formosa—in- 
stead of Korea. The Chinese Communists 
had protested belligerently to the United 
Nations about the “aggressive” U.S. Sev- 


enth Fleet lying in the Formosan straits. 
Said the President at his press confer- 
ence last week: of course, the Seventh 
Fleet would be pulled out as soon as the 
Korean war was over. In English or in 
Mandarin this seemed to mean: stay out 
of Korea, fellows, and when the ruckus 
there is all over, Formosa will be left out 
in the open, where you can grab at it. 

But did his remark mean that? A day 
later, in his fireside chat to the nation, 
Harry Truman went back to the subject. 
The U.S. has no designs on Formosa, he 
said. It is a “territory in dispute,” and its 
future should be settled by “international 
action,” after the Korean peace. U.S. 
policy towards Formosa was still to “neu- 
tralize” it. Translated, this seemed to 
mean: we don’t want Formosa, but no 
one is going to get it until the U.N. de- 
cides what’s to become of it. 

Meanwhile, Dean Acheson had his mes- 
sage, too, and it also sprayed balm in the 
general direction of the Communist scalp. 
The Government is trying in all its words 
& deeds to make its peaceful intentions 
toward China clear to the Communist 
leaders, he told reporters, President Tru- 
man has said so, declared Acheson, and 
we are making it clear through the Voice 
of America and otherwise. 

It was left to Ambassador Warren Aus- 
tin at U.N. to bow most deeply toward 
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Peking. In a radio broadcast, the Chinese 
Communists had raged that two U.S. 
F-51 fighters had strafed their Manchu- 
rian border airfield. At Lake Success, Aus- 
tin said yes, it was just possible that one 
F-51 had accidentally shot up the field, 
and the U.S. would gladly pay indemni- 
ties. Indeed, the U.S. was as anxious as 
anybody for an investigation and it would 
abide gladly by the ruling of a U.N. in- 
vestigating commission. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Days Ahead 


In the sticky-hot, soundproofed little 
White House broadcasting room, Harry 
Truman smiled a quick, reassuring smile 
toward Bess and Margaret. Then the 
President of the U.S. stepped up to the 
solitary rostrum in the glare of the flood- 
lights, flipped open his loose-leaf note- 
book, and swam into the radio and tele- 
vision focus of the world. ~ 

“My fellow citizens,” he began, “to- 
night I want to talk to you about Korea, 
about why we are there and what our 
objectives are.” 

He was wearing a blue necktie pat- 
terned with tiny oak-wreathed globes: the 
design of the U.N. flag. For 22 minutes he 
talked in his flat, monotonous voice, some- 
times with a painfully deliberate slowness, 
occasionally with a breakaway rush to the 
end of a jumbled phrase. It was a speech 
that read better than it sounded. To the 
world it was, in essence, a restatement 
of America’s desire for peace and deter- 
mination to resist aggression. To the na- 
tion, the President’s message was a warn- 
ing that that desire and determination will 
have to be paid for not only with dollars, 
but also with harder work, with economic 
pinches and restrictions and the giving up 
of “many things we enjoy.” 

Three Million Men. In Korea, said he, 
the U.S. and the United Nations had met 
the “brutal attack” of “Communist im- 
perialism,” had curbed it and were now 
confident “that it will be crushed.” The 
U.S, wants nothing from Korea—or any 
part of Asia—except a chance for the peo- 
ple to be “free, independent and united.” 
“The battle in Korea,” he went on, “is 
the front line in the struggle between free- 
dom and tyranny.” 

With a blunt finger he probed behind 
the front. “The Soviet Union has repeat- 
edly violated its pledges of international 
cooperation,” he said. “It has destroyed 
the independence of its neighbors. It has 
sought to disrupt those countries it could 
not dominate. It has built up tremendous 
armed forces far beyond the needs of its 
own defense . . . Communist imperialism 
preaches peace but practices aggression.” 

To meet the “larger struggle,” the U.S. 
needs strength “over and above the forces 
we need in Korea,” needs to “work with 
other free nations to increase our com- 
bined strength.” This means boosting U.S. 
armed forces from the present 14 million 
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to close to three million—‘“and further in- 
creases may be required, 

“Hitler and the Japanese generals mis- 
calculated badly, ten years ago, when they 
thought we would not be able to use our 
economic power effectively to defeat ag- 
gression.” The President slowed down to 
let the next sentence sink in: “Let would- 
be aggressors make no such mistake 
today.” 

Dark & Bloody Path. Then, just so 
that everyone would know that Navy Sec- 
retary Matthews had spoken out of turn 
(Tre, Sept. 4), the President added: 
“We do not believe in aggressive or pre- 
ventive war. . . We are arming only for 
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“Joe, you're not kidding anybody.” 


defense against aggression.” He wanted 
all Communist satellites to draw a lesson 
from the prospective fate of the North 
Koreans. “There will be no profit for any 
people who follow the Communist dic- 
tatorship down its dark and bloody path.” 

Then, simply and solemnly, Harry Tru- 
man asked God “to purge us of all selfish- 
ness and meanness, and to give us strength 
and courage for the days ahead.” 


ARMED FORCES 
The Five Nests 


Word got around that Major General 
Orvil A. Anderson’s lectures at the Air 
Force’s Air War College were something 
to hear. For three and four hours the gen- 
eral, a crack airman and one of the Air 
Force’s smartest officers, would privately 
lecture the officers on the advisability of 
launching an A-bomb attack on Russia. 
One day last week a reporter from the 
Montgomery Advertiser trotted over to 
Maxwell Field, Ala. to see if he could put 
the general’s words on the record. 





The answer was yes. Orvil Anderson, 
55, had been an airman in World War I, 
deputy commander of the Eighth Air 
Force in World War II. As an aeronaut, 
in 1935 he had ballooned to a world’s 
altitude record of 72,395 ft. Now he 
dropped all his ballast and talked freely. 
“We're at war, damn it,” he said. “I don’t 
advocate preventive war, I advocate the 
shedding of illusions, I advocate saying 
to Stalin: ‘Joe, you’re not kidding any- 
body. You say you are going to destroy 
us.’ And if he says, ‘yes—and he has 
been saying ‘yes’ all the time—we must 
conclude civilization demands that we act. 

“Give me the order to do it and I can 
break up Russia’s five A-bomb nests* in a 
week. And when I went up to Christ, I 
think I could explain to him why I wanted 
to do it—now—before it’s too late. I 
think I could explain to him that I had 
saved civilization.” 

On seeing the story, the Pentagon 
jumped. Orvil Anderson had said publicly 
what many a fighting man had said pri- 
vately; but as a general officer he had no 
business to vent such opinions, especially 
in an atmosphere already clouded by 
Navy Secretary Matthews’ remarks. 

To clear the air as well as he could, Air 
Force Chief of Staff Hoyt Vandenberg 
took prompt action. He suspended Orvil 
Anderson from command of the Air War 
College, ordered a formal investigation of 
Anderson’s interview, and tried to set the 
record straight. Said he: “The Air Force, 
first, last and always, is primarily an in- 
strument for peace.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Albatrosses 


While Republican criticism of U.S. for- 
eign policy broke over the head of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, in crushing 
waves, the one Administration official whe 
seemed completely unconcerned was De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson. He even 
appeared to enjoy the show. During a 
closed congressional hearing not long ago, 
Johnson had stared pointedly at a waiting 
State Department witness and cracked: 
“Ts everyone here cleared for security?” 
But last week big, brash Louis Johnson 
was trying hard to answer some pointed 
questions himself. 

The questions came from all quarters. 
Meeting in Chicago, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars passed a resolution criticizing 
the State Department for its blunders, 
quickly passed another which took dead 
aim on Johnson’s Department of Defense. 
One Republican advance man, returning 
from a tour through the Middle West, 
reported: “Acheson is catching most of the 
hell here in Washington, but don’t think 
Johnson isn’t getting it out in the states. 
He’s just as hot as Acheson and either is 
enough to sink a Democrat right now.” 


* Anderson said later that he just picked the 
number out of the air. 
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Double Trouble. Congressional critics 
were quick to catch the change of temper; 
most Democrats regarded both Secretaries 
as albatrosses around the President's neck. 
Last week, for the first time since the Ko- 
rean war, Johnson and Acheson marched 
up Capitol Hill together to argue for the 
$4 billion foreign-arms program. They 
would get the money, all right. But for 
more than three hours, behind closed doors, 
committeemen blistered the Administra- 
tion’s failure to prepare for Korea. This 
time Acheson was not the only one to 
draw the committee’s anger. Johnson, who 
had long done his best to undercut Ache- 
son in private, though he publicly denied 
it, was beginning to catch his share. 

All the angry questions were summed 
up into one by Congressman Anthony F. 
Tauriello, a freshman Democrat from 
Buffalo: Why were the armed forces un- 
prepared for war despite Louis Johnson's 
assurances to the contrary? Johnson, said 
Tauriello, had “lost the confidence of the 
American people” and should resign. 

Johnson’s answer was hardly calculated 
to still the clamor. The facts were, said 
Johnson, that the U.S. armed strength had 
been greatly increased in the past two 
years, that his defense economies had 
never cut into U.S. fighting forces. 

As evidence, he produced an approving 
comment from Georgia’s crusty, shrewd 
Carl Vinson, perennial watchdog of the 
armed services. Johnson quoted from a 
five-month-old Vinson speech: “There can 
be no doubt that Secretary Johnson de- 
serves the commendation of the entire na- 
tion for having carried out so successfully 
the drive to squeeze fat out of public 
expenditures.” 

Said Johnson: “I realize that many of 
these attacks upon me, like many of the 
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attacks upon the Secretary of State, are 
primarily political ... with an eye to 
the November elections, This is all part 
& parcel of the democratic process and I 
would not suggest that it should be other- 
wise—but I think that it is important 
to recognize it for what it is.” 

Careful Editing. Not only politics 
were against Louis Johnson; so were the 
facts. The plain evidence of mothballed 
ships, de-activated air squadrons and 
stripped-down divisions rebutted his talk 
of economies that did not cripple. Even 
harder to overlook were the sentences that 
Johnson had edited out of Carl Vinson’s 
remarks. Example: “A new thought is 
being germinated in Washington these 
days. It is that by reducing the armed 
forces we are, by some magical process 
. « « becoming militarily more effective 
. « - I will have to leave it to others to 
sell the idea that we can rise by falling, 
that we can advance by retreating, that we 
can achieve strength through weakness.” 

Louis Johnson suggested that Democrat 
Tauriello take his complaint to the Presi- 
dent next time. At his weekly press con- 
ference, Harry Truman said he didn’t feel 
at all embarrassed by Louis Johnson. The 
President was always an optimist, and 
notably loyal to subordinates under at- 
tack. He was also pretty good at conceal- 
ing embarrassment. 


THE JUDICIARY 
... In Love & War 


In St. Louis, Judge Eugene J. Sartorius 
reported that more & more wives were 
canceling divorce suits against draft-age 
husbands. The judge thought he knew 
why, and he had a name for such women: 
“Allotment Annies.” They expected their 
husbands might go to war, leaving a 
monthly Government allotment check be- 
hind; the Annies would thus get some of 
the benefits, without any of the burdens, 
of marriage. 


THE CONGRESS 
Booby Trap 


Senator Burnet Maybank, in shirt 
sleeves and red-eyed with fatigue, marched 
across a deserted Capitol corridor and 
pounded on a chamber door. It was long 
after most Congressmen had gone home. 
There was a muffled response from inside 
the room. In a molasses accent, South 
Carolina’s Maybank shouted: “Aw right, 
we-ah_ ready.” A group of scowling mem- 
bers of the House emerged from the cham- 
ber and rejoined a delegation of Senators 
in another room, there to put their tired 
heads together again over the provisions 
of the Defense Production bill—the bill 
to control the nation’s wartime economy. 

In theory, they were only ironing out 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate bills; actually, behind closed doors— 
where much of Congress’ work is really 
done, after the oratory dies down—they 
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were devising a law. They had been argu- 
ing their differences for almost two weeks. 
In joint meetings, when they got to 
shouting, Chairman Maybank would bang 
the table with a water glass and order, 
“Quiet down.” Meeting mornings, after- 
noons and, frequently, nights, the joint 
committee of 16 men last week finally 
reached agreement. 

Their compromise was quickly and 
overwhelmingly passed by both houses 
and sent to the President. | 

Adequate & Makeshift. The bill gave 
Harry Truman more authority than he 
had asked, but nowhere near the authority 
which Bernard Baruch recommended in 
his dramatic statement a month after the 
Korean war began (Time, Aug. 7). In 
some respects the bill was adequate; in 
one respect it was a sorry makeshift. 

The President got the power to set up 
priorities on all defense contracts, dole 
out materials as he thinks necessary, re- 
quire firms to take defense orders, and req- 
uisition materials and property. Hoarders 
were threatened with a $10,000 fine or 
a year in prison or both. 

The President was granted $600 million 
to lend as he sees fit to expand the in- 
dustrial war effort; another $1.4 billion 
would be provided for the same purpose 
later on. Firms could be exempted from 
antitrust laws, when, working in combina- 
tion, they furthered the defense effort. 

The President was also given authority 
to set up a war board to handle labor dis- 
putes, authority to limit transactions in 
real estate. The Federal Reserve Board 
was given power to clamp down on easy- 
term installment buying. 

The conferees managed to purge the 
bill of all the politically inspired “special 
advantage” amendments (such as Ken- 
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neth Wherry’s clause guaranteeing rea- 
sonable profits to each joint of the meat 
industry) which had been written in by 
the Senate. Congress provided that most 
of the bill’s authority must end June 
1951, and set up a joint Senate-House 
watchdog committee to keep an unwink- 
ing eye on the President. 

No Uncle of OPA. Where housewives 
hoped for help, there was only a vague and 
empty promise of it. The bill contained 
no workable method for price control. 

Baruch had recommended rolling wages 
and prices back to their pre-Korea levels. 





still be going up. Such so-called selective 
controls promised more confusion than 
stability. Bricker called the provision a 
“booby trap” for the President. It was 
also a booby trap for the people, 
On other fronts: 

@ At the President’s request (he thought 
the military already had enough to do), 
House and Senate committees put off 
Universal Military Training legislation 
until next year, 

@ The House passed (354 to 20) the 
Wood-Nixon bill to register and control 
all U.S. Communists. This week the Sen- 
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That would be impossible, Maybank ar- 
gued. Many firms, for example, had laid 
in big stocks at high post-Korea wholesale 
prices, now had to unload them at high 
post-Korea retail prices or take ruinous 
losses. Besides, the mere job of getting 
across-the-board enforcement _ started, 
Government experts figured, would cost 
$400 million, require 65,000 more federal 
workers. “I said when we started out,” 
said Maybank, “that I wouldn’t be the 
uncle of any damned OPA.” 

The conferees rejected the all-out 
amendment by the Republicans’ Wherry 
and John Bricker which would direct the 
President, if he applied any price controls, 
to apply them all—and along with them, 
freeze all wages. Instead they gave the 
President power to impose selective price 
controls as deemed needed, but with a 
stern proviso: He must also freeze wages 
in the industries involved. Thus if steel 
prices were frozen, steelworkers would 
have their wages frozen, even though the 
price of their clothing and food might 
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ate begins debate on similar legislation. 
@ A Senate subcommittee, after spending 
eight months studying various proposals 
for world federations, Atlantic Union, 
world governments, rejected all of them 
as impractical at present. 


COMMUNISTS 


Over the Side 

The C.1.0., having set adrift eight Com- 
munist-line unions (totaling 700,000 mem- 
bers), last week put the last of its Red-led 
outfits over the side, Expulsion notices 
were served on the 5,000-member Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union and the 75,000 
West Coast longshoremen, fishermen and 
Hawaiian sugar and pineapple workers 
who are tied in with Harry Bridges’ Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, 

Said Harry Bridges: “That will save us 
a lot of headaches, being free from that 
lousy outfit.” The C.1.0. felt the same 
way about Harry. 


LABOR 


Ford into Line 

On Labor Day, Ford tooted its way 
into the traffic line of companies passing 
out wage boosts. The Ford contract, less 
than a year old, still had four months to 
go. But ever since Chrysler voluntarily 
gave its workers a 10¢-an-hour lift (Tue, 
Sept. 4), Ford saw a pay raise in its fu- 
ture. In a secret, three-day meeting with 
U.A.W., bosses, Ford rewrote its contract. 

The new one gave 110,000 production 
workers 8¢ more an hour (13¢ more an 
hour for 16,000 skilled workers). It also 
promised another 4¢-an-hour boost for 
the final four years of the five-year con- 
tract, and tied wages to the cost of living 
with an escalator clause. Pensions were 
increased from $100 to $125 monthly 
(including Social Security). 

Henry Ford II thought that the settle- 
ment might mark “the end of an era... 
The three major manufacturers are [now ] 
just about on an even basis as far as 
wages are concerned. I don’t think this is 
a bad development. It doesn’t seem fair 
to compete against other companies with 
the grocery bills of our employees,” 

But all other industrial workers would 
also want their wages evened. Whether it 
was the end of an era or not, it had all the 
earmarks of being the real beginning of 
an inflationary spiral, with wages and 
prices leaping upwards. 


"We Do Our Own Cooking" 


Through years of constant practice, 
irascible old (70) John L. Lewis has de- 
veloped a fiendish skill at lobbing verbal 
harpoons into the A. F. of L.’s fussy, prop- 
er old (77) President William Green. 
Lewis once denied that the A. F. of L. had 
any head at all; its neck, he said, “just 
haired over.” Last week he let headless 
Bill Green have it again. The cause of his 
ire: Green’s public promise that “Labor” 
would sign a no-strike pledge whenever 
the President asked for one. 

“You know, Bill, I am ever distressed 
when I have to disturb the calm placidity 
of your ordered existence,” wrote the 
mighty John. “Yet ... the rights of 
American workers ... should not be 
bartered to appease your innate craving 
for orthodox respectability. Any mess you 
cook up with the C.1L.0., if you can cook 
up any mess with the C.1.O., will ... 
have to be eaten by you... alone. We 
do our own cooking, 

“You have stipulated the Mineworkers 
out of representation on the select Star 
Chamber labor committee which you des- 
ignated to please Symington.* We gently 
advise that we will not be bound by your 
deliberations or commitments conducted 
or made in our absence. We do our own 
committing. 

“The press chronicles you as plodding 


* Translation: no mineworker was picked to ad- 
vise the Government on war mobilization, 
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about the country seeking someone to 
whom you can give a ‘no-strike pledge,’ I 
am sure that you will pardon me when I 
suggest that the Mineworkers are not yet 
ready for you to sell them down the river. 
Restrict your pledges to your own outfit. 
We do our own no-striking.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


A Notorious Person 

Robert Taft, the man whom organized 
labor wants most to beat, was in Ohio last 
week campaigning for his political life. 
When word got out that he would tour 
the Campbell plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co., some 100 employees 
decided to be outraged. They walked out, 
complaining against being made a “cap- 
tive audience.” Since most of them worked 
in the power plant, some 1,500 other em- 
ployees had to be sent home. 

At the gates to the mill, Taft was con- 
fronted by a line of angry men, greeted by 
a din of jeers and catcalls. Disregarding 
the advice of city detectives, he ordered 
his car slowed down. He leaned out his 
car window, grinned and said: “Hello 
there, fellows.” Most of the strikers, he 
reported afterward, “smiled back at me 
when I waved and seemed glad to meet a 
notorious person.” Inside the mill, Taft 
got a friendly reception from other work- 
ers, some of whom turned away from 
their furnaces and rollers to shake his 
hand. 

While Taft tried to establish himself as 
the true friend of the working man, his 
opponent, State Auditor “Jumping Joe” 
Ferguson, tried to establish himself as a 
statesman, by being seen in the proper 
surroundings. As he does every couple of 
weeks, Ferguson bounced into the White 
House to get his picture taken there, and 
to assure the President that he will beat 
Taft by anywhere up to a million votes. 
Harry Truman apparently never tires of 
hearing Joe say so. 

On his way out of the White House 
Jumping Joe gave reporters a mimeo- 
graphed statement. It said: “It is my per- 
sonal belief that Taft right now is secretly 
hoping for an American defeat in Korea 
as his last desperate chance for re-elec- 
tion.” Even Democratic National Chair- 
man William Boyle was taken aback by 
this know-nothing assault, but he recov- 
ered himself to predict: “Ferguson will 
walk away with the election.” 


Scourge of the Rascals 

In his 39 years of campaigning, hymn- 
singing, Bible-quoting Charles William 
Tobey had won more public offices—in- 
cluding the governorship and a seat in the 
U.S. Senate—than anyone in New Hamp- 
shire; he had never been beaten. Last 
week for the first time, aging (70) Sen- 
ator Tobey was running hard. He was up 
against a hard-swinging, 35-year-old war 
veteran named S. Wesley Powell. 

Wes Powell, an aerial gunner who was 
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SENATOR ToOBEY (IN FULL CrY) & Son 
To mingle or not to mingle... 


wounded seriously by German flak in 
World War II, came back home to serve 
as $10,000-a-year aide to New Hamp- 
shire’s senior Senator, Styles Bridges, who 
is no friend of Tobey’s. Last November, 
Republican Powell announced he was out 
to beat Tobey. He set up campaign head- 
quarters in the pantry of his Hampton 
Falls home. He had the encouragement 
and the help of Styles Bridges’ compact 
New Hampshire political organization. 

In New Hampshire’s _ picture-book 
mountain towns, farm communities, salt- 
water villages and the mill and pulp 
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towns, Wes Powell gave free chicken din- 
ners, systematically lambasted Tobey as 
“A Truman Republican” and “a darling 
of the C.1L.0.” “I am proud to be a con- 
servative,” said Powell. 

By last week, good-hearted, excitable 
Charles Tobey, one of the Senate’s most 
florid orators and unpredictable Repub- 
lican mavericks, had become almost a 
stranger to the Senate chamber. He had 
spent a good part of the summer traveling 
up & down New Hampshire, spouting 
Latin quotations, leaning on the Good 
Book, explaining and apologizing to peo- 
ple who had been voting for him for 
decades. Apparently he had come to re- 
gard his independent-liberal reputation as 
something of a campaign liability. Sure he 
had fought for labor’s rights, said Tobey, 
but Herbert Hoover was “my dear friend.” 
Furthermore, Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy 
wasn’t really so bad—it was just his meth- 
ods. As for some of his liberal votes, Tobey 
had still not deserted his old role as a 
scourge of the New Dealers. 

“No man in the United States Senate 
today,” he cried indignantly, “has fought 
the Truman crowd more than Charles W. 
Tobey ... Down in Washington they 
have the damnedest, or damnable, crew of 
rascals.”’ Next week, after Primary Day, 
Charles Tobey would learn whether the 
voters still wanted him to mingle again 
with all the damnable rascals. 


NEW YORK 
Everyone Doing His Duty 


Nothing was too good for William 
O’Dwyer as he abruptly bowed out last 
week as mayor of New York. Grover 
Whalen, the man with the carnation in 
his buttonhole who officiates at the city’s 
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Mayor IMPELLITTERI & WIFE 
He wanted his lease extended. 


ceremonial greetings, turned himself in- 
side out and whipped up a ceremonial 
farewell. All that was missing was a turn- 
out of a few million New Yorkers. 

On one of the hottest days of the sum- 
mer, a parade of about 5,coo—military 
and naval units, city employees, police- 
men, firemen and seven bands under limp 
silk flags—marched up Broadway. In front 
of City Hall, party bosses, military com- 
manders, the consuls of some 50 foreign 
nations, City Council President Vincent 
Impellitteri, the mayor’s pretty wife in an 
aqua velveteen hat, and Bill O'Dwyer ar- 
rayed themselves on a hastily constructed 
platform. Seven policemen and an octo- 
genarian deputy fire commissioner col- 
lapsed in the heat. O'Dwyer presented 
Grover Whalen with a $450 gold medal 
for “extraordinary public service.” 

"| Have Been Summoned.” O’Dwyer, 
off to become Ambassador to Mexico, 
said, with what he described as “a heart 
filled with strong emotions”: “I have been 
summoned by the President of the U.S. to 
undertake a job of vital importance to 
our nation’s interest. I feel it my duty in 
this period of national crisis to accept this 
assignment.” (Another duty in a period of 
national crisis he left unfinished: that of 
preparing the nation’s biggest city against 
atomic attack.) That evening the O’Dwy- 
ers left New York. 

He left behind him his one-sentence 
resignation, effective as of Oct. 2 so that 
he could qualify under the law for a 
$6,000-a-year pension (payable to Mrs. 
O'Dwyer at his death). He also left a city 
somewhat groggy, after his erratic admin- 
istration, and a sizzling political situation. 

The Democratic Party slate had sizzled 
so merrily on the political stove that last 
week it disintegrated. The bosses. who 
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think in terms of racial and religious blocs, 
had figured out a proper recipe to dish up 
to New York voters: a Jewish candidate 
for the U.S. Senate, an Irish Catholic 
from Brooklyn for governor, and an Ital- 
ian Episcopalian for mayor. 

Greying, septuagenarian Herbert Leh- 
man was still solid last week as a candi- 
date to succeed himself in the U.S. Senate. 
But C.1.O. leaders had landed with all 
fours on the gubernatorial candidate, a 
little-known judge named Albert Conway. 
Using some of their favorite labels, they 
yelled hotheadedly that he was “reaction- 
ary, anti-labor and anti-Negro.” The in- 
timidated Democrats pulled out Conway; 
C.1.0. presented as alternates a list of 
Fair Deal names, including Congressman 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. Democratic 
bosses shuddered. 

Impy's Ideas. As for the mayoralty, the 
bosses’ choice was New York Supreme 
Court Justice Ferdinand Pecora. But 
rangy, smiling Vincent Impellitteri 
(“Impy” to tabloid headline writers), who 
will serve in the interim as acting mayor, 
had other ideas. Impellitteri wanted his 
temporary lease to the mayor’s mansion 
extended for another four years. 

Democrats, gathering for their state 
convention, seemed to have too many 
Italians, were still scurrying around for 
an Irish Catholic from Brooklyn. 


Although New York’s Republicans had 
also been cooking, they had been doing it 
mostly behind closed doors so the smell of 
frying would not spread all through the 
house. 

Until O'Dwyer quit, it was understood 
by all that Governor Tom Dewey would 
retire to private life, leaving the field to 
his lieutenant governor, 74-year-old Jo- 


seph R. Hanley. But Republicans knew 
that a New York mayoralty election would 
rouse up an otherwise apathetic, big-city, 
Democratic vote; as a matter of fact that 
was one of the reasons why O'Dwyer had 
been encouraged to resign. In some panic 
Republicans looked again to Dewey. But 
there stood Hanley, defiantly repeating 
his intention to run. All of a sudden, 
Hanley gave up. 

In one breath he withdrew, in another 
he wrote: “My Dear Governor—... Be- 
cause you are more experienced in han- 
dling the affairs of this State in time of 
crisis than any other citizen, I feel im- 
pelled . . . to urge that you consent to 
seek re-election.” Said a Republican lead- 
er: “May God bless Joe Hanley for his 
gracious and patriotic act.” This week 
Tom Dewey cut short his political “re- 
tirement” and announced that he would 
run for a third term as governor. “There 
is one condition I should like to attach,” 
said Dewey in a letter to obliging Joe 
Hanley. The condition: that Hanley run 
for the U.S. Senate. “. .. Our people 
need you there.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Backfire 


Behind the polite and expensive facade 
of its seaside resorts, South Carolina's 
famed Myrtle Beach is much like any 
other Southern coastal town, Negro to- 
bacco hands, as well as tourists, invade it 
for entertainment and for years many of 
them have headed for Charlie Fitzgerald's 
place in a section locally known as “Nig- 
ger Hill.” A man could get almost any- 
thing he wanted at Charlie’s—whisky, a 
woman, food, or a fight. 

By “cooperating” with the town police 
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Charlie had done well in Myrtle Beach 
ever since 1937. But recently, members 
of the Ku Klux Klan began muttering 
about him; they swore his good-looking, 
light-skinned Negro wife, Sarah, was 
white, and that white women were enter- 
taining at his place. 

Night at Charlie's. One evening, a fort- 
night ago, the Grand Dragon of the South 
Carolina Klan, a Leesville (S.C.) grocer 
named Thomas L. Hamilton, assembled a 
mob of his men on a road near Myrtle 
Beach. With an electrically lighted cross 
shining on the lead car, 26 automobile 
loads of Kluxers rolled through the Negro 
section of town. Most of the colored pop- 
ulation was terrified, but one bold Negro 
telephoned the police that there would be 
bloodshed if the Klan came back, 

Someone relayed the warning to the 
Kluxers. They raced back into town and 
headed straight for Charlie’s place. His 
customers bolted out rear doors and win- 
dows. Charlie himself stood stubbornly in 
the doorway, holding a pistol, as the hood- 
ed mob ran toward him. But he did not 
shoot. A Klansman wrested the weapon 
from him; he was beaten within an inch 
of his life, one of his ears was notched 
with a knife, and he was stuffed into the 
trunk of one of the cars. The mob smashed 
his furniture, and then shot up his “casi- 
no” with pistol fire. 

A Conway, S.C. policeman named 
James Daniel Johnston—who had just 
pulled his Klan robe on over his uniform 
before joining the mob—was hit in the 
back by a stray bullet. His fellow Kluxers 
hurriedly abandoned him, dumped Charlie 
out at the side of a road and vanished. 

A motorist spotted the wounded police- 
man and took him to the Conway hospi- 
tal, 19 miles from Myrtle Beach. There 
he died. Next day, city, county and state 
police refused to say a word; but the case 
was too hot to hush. As newspapers began 
digging into the story, Myrtle Beach’s 
tourist-conscious resort owners wrung 
their hands over the threat to their trade. 

About-Face. Abruptly, after five days 
of inaction, Horry County Sheriff C. E. 
Sasser did an about-face, and began in- 
vestigating the affair as if Judgment Day 
were upon him. 

He announced that Charlie had been 
arrested and was being held in some un- 
disclosed place, but cleared him of any 
blame for the shooting. Then he arrested 
Grand Dragon Hamilton, charged him 
with inciting a riot, and confiscated his 
robe and a 16-ft. bull whip, 

At week’s end Sasser was still plowing 
ahead with his investigation. He had ar- 
rested ten more Klansmen (one of them, 
a member of the state constabulary, was 
promptly fired) and he swore he was going 
to pinch a hundred more. The state gov- 
ernments of North and South Carolina 
took steps to suppress Klan parades, and 
many predicted that the Klan, after its 
cowardly night’s work, was through in 
both states for good. 
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MANNERS & MORALS 


By Appointment 

All it took was a handful of telegrams 
and 20 telephone calls to kick Actress 
Jean Muir off the air as a “controversial 
personality” (Tre, Sept. 4). Networks, 
ad agencies and advertisers feared to have 
themselves identified with anyone accused, 


‘ however justly or unjustly, of Communist 


sympathy. Last week, crowing over their 
victory against Actress Muir, a little group 
organized themselves as a special commit- 
tee to keep the air waves pure. 

The committee members were old hands 
at the game. Among them: Rabbi Ben- 
jamin Schultz, head of the newly formed 
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Joint Committee Against Communism: 
Mrs. Hester McCullough, whose defense 
against a libel suit brought by Dancer 
Paul Draper and Harmonica Player Larry 
Adler ended in a hung jury (Time, June 
5); Managing Editor Theodore Kirkpat- 
rick of the anti-Communist newsletter 
Counterattack, who served with the FBI 
for three years during World War II. 
Their bible was a $1 book, Red Channels, 
put out by Counterattack as a directory 
of suspected Reds and party-liners in the 
entertainment business. 

Members were obviously prepared to 
put the heat on advertisers who hired any 
of the 151 actors, writers and directors 
listed in Counterattack®* or Red Channels 
—and presumably, anyone else who at- 
tracted the committee’s suspicions. “We 


% Including such chatty radio gossips as Mary 
Margaret McBride and Martha Dean, singled 
out by Counterattack because, among other 
things, they have at one time or another adver- 
tised Polish hams, 









have intended no blacklist,” explained 
Committeeman Kirkpatrick blandly, “but 
we have no objection to people tak'ng 
action on the facts we have compiled.” 

Then Kirkpatrick went on to explain 
just what it would take to get right with 
the committee again, He had once been 
forced to apologize publicly after Actor 
Fredric March and his wife Florence El- 
dridge had convincingly denied his charges 
that they were Communists. But he was 
not prepared to accept Actress Muir's de- 
nials so easily. “Times have changed since 
then,” he said. 

From now on, the committee would 
make itself the final arbiter in disputed 
cases. To get right, anyone accused by the 
committee would have to prove his in- 
nocence or his reformation to the satis- 
faction of the self-appointed committee, 
or suffer the consequences. 

Suggested by Kirkpatrick as ways to get 
the committee’s absolution: testifying be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; proving a complete break 
with all suspect groups; working for a 
“pro-American” organization. 


THE CAPITAL 
Brick Foxholes 


As soon as it became evident that the 
Government of the U.S. might vanish in 
one cloudy instant if an A-bomb landed 
in downtown Washington, the idea struck 
Government planners: Why not move the 
tempting targets and save the city? Last 
week President Truman asked Congress 
for $139,800,000 to begin a dispersal of 
key agencies and key men. 

The plan called for construction of 
permanent Government buildings, com- 
plete with bomb shelters, in four spots in 
Maryland and Virginia. All were to be no 
closer than twelve miles, but no farther 
than 50 miles, from the White House. 
One building would be large enough to 
seat Congress. Even so, there were Con- 
gressmen who didn't like the idea. 

Missouri’s gnarled, antique Democrat 
Clarence Cannon cried that there was no 
danger of attack and that, if there were, 
Government agencies should be moved 
to places like Chicago, Houston or Den- 
ver. Nebraska’s G.O.P. Congressman A. L. 
Miller characterized the plan as a boon- 
doggle cooked up to save the necks of 
40,000 “Washington  waffle-bottoms.” 
This moved Maryland’s Republican Ed- 
ward T. Miller to a counter-proposal: 
simply fire the 40,000 and use their wages 
to build a radar fence around the U.S. 

Seeing all the uproar, congressional 
leaders decided to consider the idea some 
other time, maybe next year. 


What's the Use? 


The Society for Philosophical Inquiry, 
which has met for 57 years in the nation’s 
capital to discuss learned subjects, decided 
to call it quits, Reason: “apathy of the 
members toward Philosophical thinking.” 
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GERMANY 
What Adenauer Wants 


Before High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy took off for the U.S., where he 
will sit in on the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers’ conference scheduled to open 
next week in New York City, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer handed him two notes. 
They contained requests from West Ger- 
many which will be submitted to the min- 
isters. In ene note, Adenauer asked that 
the Occupation Statute be revised so as 
to give West Germany more independ- 
ence. In his second note, Adenauer tack- 
led the far more crucial question of West 
Germany’s defense. 

This is what Adenauer considers essen- 
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tial to the West German security: 1) a 
German “protective police force,” highly 
mobile and armed with fully automatic 
weapons, to be administered not by the 
various German Lédnder governments 
(which run West Germany’s present ill- 
armed police), but by the federal govern- 
ment; 2) creation of a Western European 
army to which West Germany could con- 
tribute troops; 3) more Western troops in 
Germany, perhaps as many as 15 divi- 
sions, including ten armored.* 


Foul Nest 

Like Gerhart Eisler, fugitive from U.S. 
justice and chief of propaganda for the 
Reds in East Germany, many a top Ger- 
man Communist spent the years of Hit- 
ler’s ascendancy hidden away in hospita- 
ble Western countries. A few fled eastward 


* For Washington views on German rearma- 
ment, see NATIONAL APPAIRS. 
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to the purer atmosphere of Moscow. One 
of these was the recently appointed East 
Germany Party Boss Walter Ulbricht. 
Last week New Broom Ulbricht began 
to sweep his party clean of the influence 
of those who had been contaminated by 
contact with Western freedom. Charging 


them generally with “lack of trust in the. 


Soviet Union, in which no doubt is possi- 
ble,” he kicked six ranking Reds out of 
their jobs and out of the party. Ulbricht 
arrested all six on charges of conspiring 
with U.S. Relief Worker Noel Havilan 
Field, whom Ulbricht sneeringly described 
as “the American spy and merciful Sa- 
maritan.” Field, a onetime Communist 
sympathizer who disappeared mysterious- 
ly in Central Europe last year (Time, 
Oct. 24), has become a favorite Commu- 
nist purge scapegoat. It was for conspiring 
with Field that Hungary’s top deviation- 
ists were purged a year ago. 

The six charged last week with working 
with Field included dark, sneering Leo 
Bauer, boss of Radio Berlin; former SED 
Executive Committee Member Paul Mer- 
ker, who spent the war years in Mexico; 
Lex Ende, onetime editor of Neues 
Deutschland, official party organ; Rail- 
ways Boss Willy Kriekemeyer, and dapper 
little Bruno Goldhammer, Eisler’s own 
second-in-command at the propaganda 
bureau. Though still at liberty and at his 
job last week, Gerhart Eisler, who was 
kicked off the Central Committee two 
months ago, was reported to be high on 
the list of those soon to be purged. 

“A nest of class enemies has been 
smoked out,” explained East Germany’s 
Communist hierarchy. “This will go on 
until foul liberalism is finished.” 


FRANCE 
The Big If 


France’s Robert Schuman will arrive in 
the U.S. next week to attend the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in New York. He 
will bring with him a special problem 
requiring special U.S. attention. Schuman 
is a sincere anti-Communist who would 
like to strengthen France’s defenses 
against Communist attack; but he is also 
a member of a shaky French cabinet 
which is afraid to take vigorous anti- 
Communist action. It is reliably reported 
that Schuman hopes the U.S. will twist his 
arm a bit and force his government to get 
cracking on rearmament. Without such a 
display of U.S. pressure, the present 
French government would not dare to ask 
for essential defense measures. 

France is the weakest link in the West’s 
European defense line. The Korean war 
has made no difference whatever in the 
French attitude. Despite a lot of talk 
about defense,* France is virtually de- 


*% Including Premier René Pleven’s statement 
last week that French universal military service 
will be extended from one year to 18 months, 


fenseless—both against Russian attack 
from the outside and against the solidly 
organized core of Communist fifth col- 
umnists on the inside. 

The Marshall Plan has succeeded in its 
economic objective: helping the French 
economy to its feet. But it has failed in 
its political objective: destroying or re- 
ducing Communist power. At the root of 
this failure is a fuzzy fallacy which holds 
that Communism appeals only to the ill- 
fed. According to this theory, all that is 
necessary to defeat the Communists is to 
raise a country’s standard of living; then, 
in the sun of prosperity, Communism will 
melt away. 

Hiding behind this theory, time-serving 
French politicians refuse to face any 
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measure (e.g., increased defense expendi- 
tures) that might lower the French living 
standard. 

France’s living standard today is meas- 
urably higher than at the start of ECAid. 
But Communism in France is as strong as 
it was two years ago, The U.S. State De- 
partment has simply failed to tell France’s 
timorous middle-of-the-road _ politicians 
bluntly that, in the present crisis, the 
Western world cannot afford France’s 
politics-as-usual nor her sloppy tolerance 
of Communism. 

U.S. military men estimate that West- 
ern Europe could be strong enough by 
1952 at least to delay a Russian offensive 
long enough for U.S. aid to arrive. But in 
this calculation, France is the big if. If the 
U.S. continues to be relaxed with the 
relaxed French, Western Europe’s resist- 
ance to possible Russian attack will be 
even more ineffectual than its stand 
against the Nazi blitz. 
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HUNGARY 


Surrender 

One year and a half after Joseph Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty went to prison, for refus- 
ing to come to terms with the Commu- 
nists, Hungary’s Roman Catholic bishops 
gave in to the Red regime. 

Better Than No Church. The Hun- 
garian government announced last week 
that the Hungarian Bench of Bishops had 
agreed 1) to “acknowledge and support” 
the Communist constitution; 2) to take 
steps against priests who direct their ac- 
tivities against “the legal order’; 3) to 
request Roman Catholics to “take part in 
the great work” of Red Hungary; 4) to 
support the phony peace petition which 
the Communists are circulating the world 
over. In exchange, the Hungarian state 
promised to support the church financial- 
ly for the next 18 years, to guarantee 
“complete freedom of religion,” and to 
return to the church eight parochial 
schools it had closed. 

The man who signed on behalf of the 
Bench of Bishops was no habitual ap- 
peaser. He was Archbishop Joseph Grosz 
of Kalocsa, a 63-year-old churchman 
whose character and courage are above 
question, When in 1945 Nazi bullies broke 
into his palace at Kalocsa and ordered 
him with drawn machine guns to get out 
of town, said Grosz: “I can face any kind 
of machine gun and if necessary I can 
even die at this desk.” The Nazis left and 
the archbishop stayed. 

Why did the bishops surrender after 
two years of valiant resistance? Because 
the alternative would have been complete 
liquidation of the church in Hungary. 
Last June the Communists showed that 
they would stop at nothing, when they 
raided Catholic monasteries and convents, 
imprisoned monks and nuns by the thou- 
sands. Soon afterwards the bishops start- 
ed to negotiate. They had decided that a 
church with some liberties, however lim- 
ited, was preferable to no church at all. 

The negotiations went forward slowly, 
and they were surrounded by elaborate 
propaganda designed to prepare for the 
ultimate decision. Early last month a con- 
ference of Hungary's Roman Catholic 
clergy convened in Budapest, to seize “a 
great historical opportunity for pacifica- 
tion between church and state.” A Cis- 
tercian monk named Richard Horvath 
told the assembled priests: “Thank God 
the new era has arrived—the age of 
socialism.” 

When the agreement was finally con- 
cluded last week, the Vatican announced 
that it knew nothing about it. The bishops 
had apparently not been allowed to report 
to the Vatican. Explained a high Vatican 
spokesman: “It is possible that the Hun- 
garian bishops, in order to save what still 
can be saved, may have entered into an 
‘understanding’ with the government. But 
to magnify such a local understanding 
into a solemn agreement between church 
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and state is gross exaggeration.” Such an 
agreement could be signed only by a fully 
empowered emissary from the Holy See; 
no such emissary has gone (or could go) 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Losing Battle. “Local understandings” 
similar to the Hungarian agreements have 
been made by Catholic clergymen with 
the Communistic governments of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The Vatican reported 
last week that five of the Czech bishops 
who were supposed to have signed an 
agreement with the state last year are 
actually in jail, Adam Cardinal Sapieha 


Hans Wild—Lire 
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did not sign the Polish agreement, and has 
not been able to communicate with the 
Vatican for months. 

In spite of Mindszenty’s sacrifice, it 
seemed clear that the Catholic Church in 
Eastern Europe was losing its struggle 
with the Kremlin. 


EGYPT 


Interrupted Routine 

Clear skies ahead, and an airline record 
of 228,580,804 miles flown without acci- 
dent, helped make the Cairo take-off of 
Trans World Airlines’ Flight No. 903, 
Bombay to New York via Rome, a rou- 
tine matter. With no indication of trouble 
ahead, Veteran Pilot Walton Webb took 
the big Constellation Star of Maryland 
off Farouk Field just before dawn and 
headed northwest. 

Hours later the crew of another plane 
spotted her burned-out wreckage scat- 
tered over a narrow-gauge railway on the 
desert sands 55 miles northwest of Cairo. 

No passenger or crewman had survived 
to give evidence. Most of them burned 
beyond recognition, 55; men, women & 
children, including Egyptian Screen Star 
Camellia (Lilliane Cohen), “the Lana Tur- 
ner of the East,” and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology’s able Dean Everett 
Moore Baker, had died. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Hoch! 


In the dreary beerhalls of Windhoek, 
capital of South-West Africa, the Hochs! 
swelled loud and heady last week. The 
German community, 13,000 strong, was 
celebrating victory—and revenge—in the 
first vote of the former German colony as 
part of the Union of South Africa. The 
Germans had swung the election—all six 
House of Assembly seats, 16 of 18 local 
legislative assembly seats, Their victory in 
South-West Africa gave a clear majority 
in South Africa’s Parliament to the anti- 
British, pro-Boer, white-supremacy gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Daniel Malan. 

South-West Africa’s election (for whites 
only) had been held in defiance of the 
U.N., which insists that South-West Africa 
is still a mandated territory. There now 
seemed no political bar to a fanatic, ex- 
plosive Nationalist program of full apart- 
heid (racial separateness ). 

Aged (80) Jan Christian Smuts, who 
had fought the British in the Boer War, 
who had taken South-West Africa from 
the Germans in World War I, and who 
favored a moderate racial policy, lay 
gravely ill last week at his farm near Pre- 
toria. Rabid Nationalists kept him awake 
with taunting phone calls as the election 
returns from South-West Africa came in. 
In the streets of Pretoria, Johannesburg 
and Capetown, citizens who realized that 
the Germans now had the balance of pow- 
er in their Parliament asked each other, 
“How’s your German?” 
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THE LAND & THE PEOPLE 


Formosa, an island about 100 miles off 
the South China coast, is slightly larger 
than Maryland. Two-thirds of Formosa is 
covered with tropical forest—banyans, 
Japanese cedars, teak, black ebony and 
most of the world’s camphor trees. 

The island’s backbone is formed by two 
north-south mountain ranges which thrust 
up 16 peaks of 10,000 feet or more. On the 
east coast, the mountains become sheer 
rock walls, dropping 1,500 to 7,000 feet 
into the sea. On the west they fall away in 
successive terraces down to a wide coastal 
plain, thereby giving the island its Chi- 
nese name: Taiwan (Terraced Bay). 

The climate and fertile soil combine to 
produce vast quantities of rice, tea, sugar 
and fruit, including the round, yellow- 
fleshed watermelons which Formosans like 
to eat chilled in vinegar. In their paddy 
fields many Formosans grow two crops of 
rice each year, follow up with a third crop 
of turnips or cabbages. 

Snakes & Pirates. The Portuguese, who 
first sighted the island in 1590, were so 
entranced by its vistas of purple moun- 
tains rising out of lush, green lowlands 
that they named it //ha Formosa (Beau- 
tiful Isle). But the Beautiful Isle has its 
shortcomings. In August and September it 
is whipped by destructive typhoons. It 
averages 330 earthquakes a year. Formosa 
also boasts twelve varieties of poisonous 
snakes, including the “hundred pace 
snake.” (The legend: the victim walks 
roo paces and falls dead.) 

The Dutch and the Spaniards arrived 
in Formosa in the 1620s. They fought the 
head-hunting Formosan aborigines and 
each other. In 1644 the Dutch captured 
the Spanish stronghold of La Santissima 
Trinidad at Keelung, but their victory was 
short-lived. Formosa was being inundated 
with South Chinese fleeing before the 
Manchu invaders of China. In 1661 one 
refugee, the pirate Koxinga, turned up at 
Formosa with a fleet and an army of 
25,000 men, overwhelmed Formosa’s small 
Dutch garrison and proclaimed himself 
king of the island. Though he ruled for 
only a year before his death, Koxinga is 
still Formosans’ greatest hero, 

Wasps & Head-Hunters. Until Koxin- 
ga’s time, Formosa had been bedeviled by 
Japanese pirates. Formosans still main- 
tain that the Chinese residents of Kaoh- 
siung beat off one Japanese attack in 
the 16th Century by setting afloat a host 
of bamboo tubes filled with live wasps. 
The curious pirates opened the tubes, 
were so badly stung that the Chinese cap- 
tured the whole invading force. 

In 1683 Formosa became a part of the 
Chinese Empire. Chinese settlers wrested 
control of the best land from the aborig- 
ines. This land steal aroused in the aborig- 
ines a hatred so implacable that even 
after World War I a traveler reported of 
the head-hunters: “Mongolian [Chinese ] 
heads are preferred, though those of other 
ee i i i i i 
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tribesmen, of domesticated natives or of 
Japanese are esteemed.” 

During their 212 years under the Chi- 
nese Empire, Formosans of Chinese blood 
became different from mainland Chinese, 
much as colonial Americans developed a 
different type from their British stock. In 
appearance Formosans still resemble their 
South Chinese ancestors—short, dark, 
well-muscled people with broad faces and 
flat noses. Most Formosans still live in the 
straw-thatched huts which are the homes 
of South China’s peasants or in the two- 
story brick houses which are the homes of 
South China’s gentry. Formosans speak a 
Fukienese dialect, and few can talk to 
mainland Chinese without an interpreter. 

Crows & Bombing Planes. In 1895, aft- 
er its defeat in the Sino-Japanese War, 
China was forced to cede Formosa to 
Japan. Admiral Viscount Kabayama, ap- 
pointed Japan’s first governor general, 
sailed down to Formosa in triumph, re- 
leased from his flagship as a sign of vic- 
tory a pair of crows. Their descendants 
still make Formosan daybreaks raucous. 

The Formosan Chinese proclaimed a 
“Republic of Formosa” which the Japa- 
nese defeated in three weeks. The aborig- 
ines were harder to handle. To isolate the 
aborigines up in the mountains, the Japa- 
nese built what they called the Savage 
Guard Line, 360 miles of barbed wire 
fence, 230 miles of which were electrified 
in the 1920s. Along the Guard Line the 
Japanese maintained a force of 5,000 men 
who, as late as 1930, were besieging the 
aborigines with field guns, land mines and 
bombing planes. 

Japanese rule in Formosa was a model 
of colonial exploitation, They developed 
an irrigation system so that water falling 
during the rainy season could be stored 
for use in dry periods, extended it to 
cover two-thirds of Formosa’s arable land. 
Under Japanese guidance, Formosa’s an- 
nual rice crop was doubled, and cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane increased so greatly 
that in the years before World War IL 
the Japanese Empire stood fourth among 
the world’s sugar-producing nations. 

The Japanese also turned Formosa’s 
fragrant Oolong tea into a big-money crop, 
but here their customary sense of order 
and cleanliness deserted them. Of the girls 
employed in the tea-sorting godowns a 
Yankee traveler in 1922 complained: 
“Some of these tea-sorters are as much 
addicted to maternity as the cigarette- 
makers of Seville, and not a few carry 
young bead-eyed Mongolians slung in wide 
black bands over one hip. These pigtailed 
little toddlers do not always heighten one’s 
relish for the finished tea, as the big piles 
of leaves ready for sorting and perfuming 
are oftentimes their playgrounds, and 
through and over them they tumble and 
waddle with infantile disregard for con- 
sequences.” 

Ports & Power. The Japanese were 
ready to spend money in order to make 
money. They gave Taipei, Formosa’s cap- 
ital, a government building which would 
do credit to most British colonies, devel- 


oped deepwater ports at Keelung and 
Kaohsiung. Throughout the island Japa- 
nese engineers built 2,463 miles of railway, 
11,300 miles of good road. They harnessed 
Formosa’s short, swift-flowing rivers, built 
a large 300,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
power station at Jihyuehu (Sun-Moon 
Lake). For other power sources, they 
worked Formosa’s coal deposits, believed 
to total 400 million metric tons, and ex- 
ploited her oil, refining it at the rate of 
5,000 gallons of gasoline a day. 
Everywhere the Japanese scattered sug- 
ar mills, pineapple canneries and factories 
to produce textiles, chemicals, paper and 
industrial alcohol. At Kaohsiung and 
Hualien they built plants which produced 
about 10% of the Japanese Empire’s 
alumina and aluminum. By the begin- 





of Taipei in rubble, damaging the For- 
mosan section of town far less. 
Wreckage & Reconstruction. At war’s 
end Formosa was placed under Chinese 
control with the understanding that China 
would get final possession of the island 
when the war with Japan was officially 
ended. (No peace treaty with Japan has 
been signed.) Formosans, stumbling about 
in the wreckage of their economy, found 
themselves in the hands of a despotic and 
inefficient Chinese governor, Chen Yi. 
After he had provoked a brief, bloody 
rebellion Chen Yi was removed. As the 
faltering Nationalist government fled 


from South China, Formosa became the 
refuge of nearly 2,000,000 mainland Chi- 
nese. Formosans complained bitterly that 
the rapacious Nationalist refugees acted 
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ning of World War II, Formosa was ex- 
porting more than Turkey or Yugoslavia, 
returning a yearly net profit of $100 mil- 
lion to Japanese investors and the Japa- 
nese government, had an export balance 
in trade with both China and Japan. 
Gold Teeth & Electric Lights. Fifty 
years under Japan’s wing has given For- 
mosans attitudes and habits rare on Chi- 
na’s mainland. Nearly every Formosan 
sports one or two gold teeth, the badge 
of Japanese health-consciousness, About 
10% of Formosans are industrial or com- 
munications workers, Even the 71% of 
Formosans who are agricultural workers 
have electric lights in their huts, a luxury 
possessed by no other Asian peasants ex- 
cept the Japanese. - 
Vorld War II shattered Formosan’s 
segure and, by Oriental standards, abun- 
dant life. U.S. bombers hit all of the 
island’s 42 sugar mills, put almost all of 
the rest of its industry out of commission. 
The bombers won the U.S. great face in 
Formosa by leaving the Japanese quarter 


like conquerors who did not expect to 
stay long. 

In the last two years Formosans have 
grown more contented. Nationalist au- 
thorities have done a good job of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Formosa’s overall 
production this year will be up to 75% of 
what it was in good prewar years. For- 
mosan tenant farmers, who under the Jap- 
anese paid as much as 70% of their crops 
in rent, now pay only 37% to the land- 
lord. Formosans have also been mollified 
by the improved morale of 500,000 Na- 
tionalist troops largely trained by V.M.I.- 
educated General Sun Li-jen. 

Formosa’s 160,000 remaining aborigines 
are happier, too. They do little work. 
Some of them sublimate their head-hunt- 
ing desires by taking monkey skulls; oth- 
ers make a play for the tourist trade with 
performances of native dances. And now 
that the harsh days of the Japanese Guard 
Line are gone, the aborigines are free to 
wander down to Taipei for an occasional 
glimpse of civilization. 
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STRATEGY 
Gettysburg on the Naktong? 


The North Koreans who were described 
by General Walton Walker last week as 
making the “last gasp,” still had some 
wind left. Despite the fact that they 
showed marked signs of hurt from inces- 
sant U.S. air attacks, the North Koreans 
last week managed to mount a heavy gen- 
eral attack all along the U.S. beachhead 
in Korea. It was an impressive and dan- 
gerous enemy effort, the fourth major 
Red try in one month to achieve a break- 
through (see below). 

For the first time in the Korean fight- 
ing, General Walker had sizable ground 
reserves. U.S. commanders were able to 
launch early, effective counterattacks. 

There was no conclusive evidence that 
last week’s Red offensive was an act of 
“desperation,” as some observers reported, 
The enemy, who still holds the initiative 
in Korea, fought in good order and with 
disciplined deliberation. However, signs 
of weakening that the Reds had shown 
earlier were increasingly visible last week. 
The North Koreans were finding it harder 
& harder to regroup for offensives and to 
bring up supplies, U.S. observers believed 
that, while many months of hard fighting 
and a bitter winter were still ahead for 
the U.N. forces in Korea, last week’s Red 
offensive was the high-water mark—the 
Gettysburg—of the North Koreans, 

One event that could still upset the 
balance of war against the U.S. was direct 
intervention by Red China or Red Rus- 
sia. Said one U.S. officer last week: “I am 
not sweating out the North Koreans any 
more. I am sweating out the Chinamen.” 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
Big Push 

Early last week the Communists un- 
leashed a relatively large-scale attack on 
the northeastern port city of Pohang. 
Pohang held, but only after U.S. units 
from other sectors had been moved up to 
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support the under-armed South Korean 
defenders. Three days later, North Ko- 
rean Marshal Ch’oe Yong Gun opened up 
on the southern and western fronts with 
everything he had; he had a lot. 

Communist artillery on the southern 
front opened fire just before midnight 
Thursday. First the Reds fired at ten- 
minute intervals, then six, then three, 
then one. By 2 a.m. the Communist artil- 
lerymen were laying in a shell every five 
seconds. U.S. field commanders watched 
in amazement. For the first time in the 
Korean war, the Communists were using 
the textbook tactics that call for a massed, 
synchronized artillery barrage to precede 
an infantry assault. 

Big Punch. Shortly after 2 a.m., the 
Reds struck out for the battered little 
U.S.-held town of Haman, 35 miles west 
of Pusan (see map). To the north, an- 
other Red assault force blasted its way 
across the Naktong River in an attempt 
to cut the Taegu-Pusan railway. At 4 a.m. 
a third major Red attack headed down 
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the Naktong valley for Pusan itself. By 
dawn the Communists had thrown more 
than 40,000 men into action, along a front 
that stretched from Haman in the south 
to within twelve miles of Taegu in the 
north. 

During the first few hours, Communist 
spearheads cut the U.N. forces’ defense 
lines at 17 points. Some U.S. units were 
overpowered in the moonlight before they 
had time to recover from the Reds’ pre- 
attack artillery barrage, which carried a 
big punch, 

The Reds’ heaviest blows hit the U.S. 
end and 25th Divisions along the line 
from Masan to Changnyong. Near Masan 
the Communists advanced nearly two 
miles into 25th Division defenses. The 
G.I.s fought back desperately with rifles, 
grenades, knives and fists, in some of the 
bitterest hand-to-hand fighting of the war. 
By midmoring of the first day, the 
U.S.-held town of Haman, near Masan, 
was surrounded. One cut-off unit radioed 
back: “We have no ammunition left, but 
we have fixed bayonets. . .” 

All along the front, U.S. and South 
Korean troops gave ground. Two Red bat- 
talions crossed the Naktong at Tuksong, 
twelve miles southwest of Taegu. Near 
Changnyong two more enemy battalions 
crossed the river at three points, and ad- 
vanced for more than a mile before heavy 
U.S. fire forced them to dig in. South of 
Changnyong the Reds made their deepest 
penetration, pushed a full ten miles east 
toward Yongsan. 

Blast from the Air. On the second day, 
every United Nations plane that could fly 
was ordered into the air to blast the ad- 
vancing Reds. On the ground the U.N. 
troops gradually stiffened against the 
seemingly endless waves of Communist 
infantrymen. On a hill near Haman, U.S. 
infantrymen watched happily as whistling 
F-80 jets and shark-nosed F-51 Mustangs 
passed over them to spray Communist 
positions with rockets and machine guns. 
“The Air Force is what’s beating hell out 
of ’em,” gasped one G.I. A grimy BAR 
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man wheeled and growled: “And what do 
you think we’re doing?” 

As the U.N. forces began to hold, their 
commanders ordered a series of daring, 
small-scale counterattacks, to rescue units 
cut off in the first phase of the Red as- 
sault. Near Masan, a counterattacking 
rescue battalion smashed through heavy 
North Korean forces to save the remnants 
of a unit whose steadfast refusal to yield 
a razorback ridge near Soehon played a 
major part in stalling the Reds’ southern 
drive. The ridge was a key position con- 
trolling the broad valley of the Nam Riv- 
er down to its junction with the Naktong. 

When the rescuers arrived, they found 
only twelve men still able to fight. The 
unit had been cut off for 38 hours, had 
lost all of its officers during the number- 
less Red attacks. 

One of the unit’s heroes was a Japanese- 
American corporal named Hideo Hashi- 
moto, who had spent World War II in a 
Japanese internment camp in the U.S. 
Hashimoto, a right-handed pitcher for his 
regimental baseball team, had crept out 
on the edge of the ridge, hurled grenade 
after grenade with deadly accuracy at the 
advancing Reds. In one attack, Hashi- 
moto was throwing grenades at Red troops 
less than 20 yards away. When he ran out 
of grenades, Hashimoto pitched rocks. 

This week, two tank-led enemy columns 
sliced through South Korean defenses in 
the northeast, threatened to outflank both 
Taegu and Pohang. But in the southwest, 
counterattacking G.Ls of the 25th Divi- 
sion had driven back to their old positions 
west of Haman and Masan. The big push 
was checked. 


THE ALLIES 
Ladies from Hell 


The first European infantry outfits to 
join the United Nations’ South Korean 
fighting forces went ashore at Pusan last 
week. They were the rst Battalion of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and 
the rst Battalion of the Middlesex (Lon- 
don) Regiment, both British army regu- 
lars. The Argylls wore tam o’shanters, 
bush tunics, jungle-green shorts. Only the 
regimental pipers’ wore the traditional kilt, 
which in World War I earned for the 
Scots the nickname “Ladies from Hell.” 

Skirling loudly at the dockside, the 
Scottish pipers momentarily silenced a 
U.S. Army Negro band of welcome, but 
when the British soldiers shouted down 
from ‘the docks, “Swing it, swing it,” the 
U.S. band burst into a jive version of the 
St. Louis Blues. The Britons cheered. 
Many of them were World War II veter- 
ans; all had just completed 16 months’ 
training in Hong Kong over hilly country 
almost identical with that of Korea. Said 
Sergeant George Morrison, sniffing the 
paddies: “It even smells the same.” At- 
tached to an American unit, the Tommies 
pronounced American rations “very good,” 
but complained of the coffee. “Can't drink 
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it,” said one Londoner. “When is tea com- 
ing up?” The British will use their own 
weapons and ammunition except for the 
U.S. 3.5-inch bazooka. At week’s end the 
Ladies from Hell were at the fighting front. 


THE ENEMY 


Tough 

In a paddy field in Korea last week, a 
squad of G.Ls fresh from San Francisco 
got their first look at a dead North Ko- 
rean Communist soldier and his battle 
equipment. It was not an impressive sight. 
The enemy’s uniform was a_shapeless 









plied some specifics. “The Korean Com- 
munists,” he said, “can start marching at 
daybreak, march all day and all night, and 
then attack in the morning. We've seen 
them run—not dogtrot, but run—up a 
1,500-foot hill. Our men just can’t do 
tricks like that.” 

Oxcarts & Women. The Korean Red 
army fights and travels light. For basic 
rations, each soldier gets a packet of rice, 
seaweed, biscuits, sugar, salt, and two or 
three cigarettes. The Reds supplement 
this by foraging. Like the Russian army. 
they live off the land, transport their sup- 
plies on everything from trucks and new 
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British Tomnies & G.I. 1n Korea 


“Swing it.” 


affair of sleazy green cloth, with string 
pockets crudely sewed onto it to hold 
camouflage of leaves or branches. At his 
side lay a 7.62-mm. Russian rifle, roughly 
similar to the U.S. Springfield; he had 
a Russian potato-masher hand grenade 
stuck in his belt; his conical Russian hel- 
met lay in the ditch beside his rifle. The 
dead man’s pack contained a glob of sog- 
gy rice, freshly cooked and wrapped in a 
dirty blue cloth, a shovel, a tin cup and a 
spoon; he had no first-aid kit, no ammu- 
nition belt (he carried his bullets loose in 
his pocket), and no canteen. His shoes 
were Korean-made rubber sneakers. 

By U.S. standards, this was pretty shod- 
dy equipment, but not even the G.I.s 
fresh from home were deceived; they 
were well aware that the Korean Commu- 
nists had already proved themselves a 
skillful, relentless and resourceful foe. 
Said a high-ranking U.S. military com- 
mander last week: “Everybody tends to 
overestimate an enemy who puts up a 
fight, but make no mistake about it— 
these guys are tough; they are just as 
tough as the Japanese.” The officer sup- 


Russian jeeps, to oxcarts and bundles 
carried on the backs of old women. 

The men who command the Korean 
Reds in the field are just as tough as their 
troops. Many of them have had extensive 
Communist political indoctrination; and, 
judged from battle performance, must 
have had excellent military training. The 
North Korean soldiers themselves range 
in age from 16 to 30 or slightly over. They 
are divided into three distinct classes, 
The first includes regular army troops 
who have been training under Russian 
direction since 1946. These make up the 
bulk of the crack rst, 2nd and 3rd Divi- 
sions (now northwest of Taegu). Next are 
troops who had served before with the 
Chinese Communist armies. They are 
well-trained and possibly the most hard- 
ened troops of the lot. They comprise the 
bulk of the 4th (now in the southwest 
near Yongsan), sth (at Pohang) and 6th 
(fighting fiercely near Haman) Divisions, 
The third class of North Korean troops 
are hastily conscripted reserves, both 
North and South Koreans. 

Last week, despite an estimated 60,000 
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David Douglas Duncon—Lire 


CarriER BrieFING Room 
After “fox at the dip,” an end-around play. 


casualties inflicted by United Nations 
forces during more than two months of 
continuous fighting, the Korean Commu- 
nists were still on the attack (see above). 
The great lesson of the Korean war was 
that the Kremlin knew how to train 
Asians into first-rate fighting men. If the 
U.S. and its allies did not learn this art 
(which involved political as well as mili- 
tary indoctrination), there would be many 
a perilous and bloody year ahead. 


THE AIR WAR 


Showboat 
From aboard Rear Admiral Edward 
Ewen’s flagship with Task Force 77, in 


Korean waters, Time Correspondent Jim 
Bell cabled: 


In his small cabin off the flag bridge of 
an Essex-class carrier, known in the fleet 
as “the Showboat,” Admiral Edward Coyle 
Ewen sat sipping orangeade, explaining 
the targets for the next day. Task Force 
77 was barreling along Korea’s west coast, 
intent on blasting strategic targets at 
Pyongyang, Seoul and Inchon. While 
Ewen was talking, fuel and ordnance men 
readied the Showboat’s planes. 

As dawn came up slowly over Korea, 
the admiral stepped out on his bridge and 
squinted into the first light. Commander 
Charles Kinsella, air operations officer, 
announced, “Make ready to launch in ten 
minutes.” Captain W. K. (“Puss”) Good- 
ney, the carrier’s captain, responded with 
an order to make “fox at the dip”—mean- 
ing: raise the code flag for the letter “f” 
(red diamond on white base)—halfway. 

Then the take-off signal went up all the 
way. First the Corsairs were shot from the 
catapults, then the big. rumbling Sky- 
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raider dive bombers; and after the pro- 
peller-driven craft were well away, the 
jets were brought forward. Started by 
motors hustled about the deck by tiny 
yellow jeeps, the Grumman Panthers 
shrieked protest, then raised their voices 
to a horrible, thundering howl as they 
shot from the catapults. 

When I suggested maybe it would be a 
good idea if I went over Seoul with the 
big bombers, I had no more than said it 
than I was in a flying suit, being hustled 
into the back of a Skyraider. 

“Beautiful, Harry!" In our flight there 
were six dive bombers, carrying a total 
of some 18,000 Ibs. of bombs. High over- 
head we had eight Corsairs flying cover. 
We moved in on the railroad marshaling 
yards just southwest of Seoul, a wide 
scar in the countryside filled with rail- 
road tracks and cars. 

“Ready?” asked the pilot, Ensign Harry 
May, over the intercom. 

We peeled off to the left and went roar- 
ing down at an angle of about 80 degrees. 
I seemed to be standing on my head. At 
3,000 feet, the plane pulled out of the 
dive, leveled for a moment, then climbed 
steeply to the left. When my eves would 
focus again, I could see a tower of brown, 
dirty smoke rising from the center of the 
marshaling yards. May said we had 
dropped two of our three 1,000-lb. bombs. 

“Beautiful, Harry!” someone called 
over the radio. We climbed for another 
dive as the rest of the flight went in. An- 
other plane’s bombs landed directly upon 
a bridge and it collapsed onto the tracks, 
Other planes set a row of boxcars on fire 
and ripped up long lines of track. 

The People on the Beach. At this mo- 
ment, the admiral back on his carrier got 
an urgent message: the enemy was exert- 


ing strong pressure all along the Naktong 
front (see above) and all available air- 
craft were needed. Ed Ewen, who used to 
be considered a very good Annapolis end, 
especially famed for his end-around plays, 
now pulled an end-around play that would 
have brought Navy fans to their feet had 
they been there to watch it. 

Ewen immediately ordered Task Force 
77, then steaming northeast at 27 knots, 
into a turn with no slackening of speed. 
Straightened out, Ewen raised his speed 
to 29 knots and sent the “people on the 
beach” a message that the Navy was on 
its way. Then he recalled his planes. 

In the air over Seoul, we were baffled 
by the recall message. The young pilots 
started for home in the mood of kids 
dragged from a party. Before we headed 
back to the Showboat, Ensign William 
Bailey vented some of his anger by blow- 
ing a warehouse at Inchon to bits. 

Familiar Ground. At dawn next day, 
Ed Ewen’s carriers, operating almost in 
sight of the enemy coast, were again filled 
with roaring propellers and shrieking jets. 
At 5:45 a.m. I went to the little ready 
room. Our Skyraider took off from the 
Showboat and flew fast and low for the 
Naktong line west of Masan. 

The ground was familiar. I had been 
over it with the Marines three weeks ago. 
The enemy had apparently advanced 
about seven miles from the point the 
Marines had reached in their southern 
drive before they were pulled out of line. 
Lieut. (j.g.) Don Loranger, our pilot this 
time, quickly spotted two tanks and a 
truck hidden away on a back road. With 
our wingman, Ensign Leo Profilet, we 
went in to attack. 

We roared down toward the first tank, 
a Russian-made T-34, and Loranger laid a 
soo-lb. fragmentation bomb right behind 
her. The tank was engulfed in smoke and 
dirt. Ensign Profilet’s plane followed with 
another 500-pounder. Just to make sure, 
Loranger clobbered her with a_ third 
bomb and we went after the truck. On his 
first run, Loranger came down with his 
cannon wide open, then pulled out of his 
dive and laid a bomb right in the truck 
bed. As we pulled up, we discovered he 
had not only disintegrated the truck but 
had also ripped up the whole road. 

The First Worry. It is evening now, 
and Ed Ewen is sitting in his high chair on 
the bridge with his baseball cap shoved 
back on his head. This afternoon, as the 
Navy poured planes and bombs to help 
the infantry, there have been messages of 
thanks, congratulations and well-dones 
from the “people ashore.” The admiral 
knows his boys have done a good job. But 
there is a lot more war, a lot more work 
ahead. Then, too, there is always Formosa 
off there over the horizon to the right of 
the flag bridge. 

“Formosa,” says Ed Ewen, “is always 
our first worry. We watch it all the time. 
If anything starts down there, we will 
be ready for it.” 
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Children need hot nourishment at noon, authorities say 


Healthy children are seldom still. The energy they burn up 
in the morning must be restored at lunchtime . . - to see 
them through the strenuous afternoon. 


ree that a child should have one hot 


Nutrition experts ag 
akes other foods 


dish at noon. It stimulates appetite ..-™ 
taste, digest better . - - makes for better marks. 

For school lunches, a generous serving of good hot soup 
is ideal. When properly made, it is a superb food .. - nour- 
ishing - - - satisfying and delicious. And so practical! Give 
your children the benefit of soup for lunch! They'll love it! 
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MEN AT WAR 


Waiting for the Second Alarm 
(See Cover) 

If the lithe, handsome, four-star U.S. 
admiral who holds the job of CINCPAC 
(Commander in Chief, Pacific) were to 
write a geography primer for children, he 
would probably start with these simple 
facts: three-fourths of the earth’s surface 
is ocean. One-third of the earth’s surface 
is the Pacific. Above this vast reach of 
blue water, above its coasts and islands, is 
the three-dimensional ocean of the air. 

If he were to write a modern history 
primer, he might put down this: it has 
become the business of the U.S. to make 
the Pacific, in the words of General Mac- 
Arthur, a peaceful lake. The Pacific actu- 
ally became a U.S. responsibility when 
Commodore Matthew Perry in 1853 
opened the Pandora’s box of Japan; the 
U.S. began to recognize its responsibility 
when it took the Philippines from Spain 
in 1898, helped to quell the Boxer Rebel- 
lion in 1900, helped to settle the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1904. In World War II, 
it cost the U.S. a painful, bloody, island- 
to-island struggle to make the Pacific a 
peaceful lake. The U.S. never intends to 
be forced to fight that kind of war again. 

And for a primer on naval power, this: 
historically, sea power is the most mobile 
and therefore the most economical form 
of military force. For 3,000 years or more, 
navies fought on the two-dimensional 
ocean surface. The carrier-based plane 
gave navies the third dimension of the air. 
It has even given them a sort of fourth 
dimension—a sweep of 500 miles or more 
inland from any coast. Nearly all the eco- 
nomic and political power centers of the 
world lie within 500 miles of deep water. 

Tireless Crusader. The CINCPAC who 
shrewdly broods over these matters is 
Arthur William Radford, 54, who has 
been a red-hot airman, a resourceful ad- 
ministrator, a crack staff man and a fight- 
ing carrier admiral. Above all, he has been 
a tireless crusader for Navy air—first 
against “battleship admirals” and later, in 
the great postwar unification controversy, 
against those who, Radford was con- 
vinced, were trying to nibble Navy avia- 
tion out of existence. 

Radford brought to this fight much 
more than narrow departmental esprit de 
corps, more than the questionable meth- 
ods that were used by the Navy in its des- 
perate attempt to make its points. At 
Annapolis he absorbed the great U.S. tra- 
dition of sea power—the tradition that 
led U.S. Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan to 
explain to the British how they won and 
held their empire, the tradition which ex- 
plains Winston Churchill’s grasp of stra- 
tegic problems. 

When the Army and the Air Force were 
preparing for “The War” and training for 
the Sunday punch, the better minds in 
the Navy, trained in an older philosophy 
of power politics, were aware that “The 
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War” with Russia might never come, or 
might be postponed until the odds were 
heavily against the U.S. The Navy sensed 
the danger that lay in the Kremlin’s abil- 
ity to start a series of brush fires (a la 
Korea) which might have to be quenched 
one by one. They knew that Britain had 
kept order along the coasts of the world 
by flying the Union Jack and dispatching 
naval power when that symbol of order 
was flouted. This was why Radford & Co. 
in their basic philosophy were closer than 
their Army or Air Force colleagues to the 
subtle interaction of prestige, politics and 





missioner for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, which means that he must 
look after the welfare of inhabitants of 
islands put in U.S. trust by the United 
Nations. This is the least important of the 
admiral’s three hats, but until midsummer 
he visited the islands frequently, once 
taking his wife with him to give an in- 
formal air to his call. Since Korea, he has 
left it all to his full-time deputy adminis- 
trator, Rear Admiral Leon S. Fiske. 
One of Radford’s most important pres- 
ent responsibilities is to keep the supply 
lines from the U.S. to the Far East open 


International 


Raprorp & MACARTHUR 
On essential points, eye-to-eye. 


physical force. The Korean war is a weird- 
ly pertinent example of the warning that 
Radford & Co. were trying to give the 
U.S. For their case, it was unfortunate 
that in their zest to make it, they got 
side-tracked in an assault on the Air 
Force's long-range bomber (the B-36). 

Man with Three Hats. Radford is 
generally regarded by his friends and ad- 
mirers as one of the two most brilliant 
men in the active Navy. The other is 53- 
year-old Forrest Sherman, who, as CNO 
(Chief of Naval Operations), holds the 
Navy’s top job. Sherman is also a carrier 
admiral—in fact, the first Navy flyer to 
become CNO. 

It is said that Radford wears “three 
hats,” which means that he has three com- 
mands. As CINCPAC, he commands the 
Pacific Fleet. As CINCPOA (Commander 
in Chief, Pacific Ocean Area), he is theater 
commander of an area which reaches from 
the North to the South Pole, from the 
continental shores of the Americas to the 
Bay of Bengal. Radford is also High Com- 


and smoothly flowing. By last week the 
Navy had put down more than a million 
tons of arms and supplies in Korea. 

Frontier Question. In Radford’s com- 
mand is the Navy’s far-flung string of 
Pacific bases, from Pearl Harbor to the 
projected new base at Camranh Bay in 
Indo-China. Pearl and Guam are the main 
bases for repair and service of warships, 
as well as for staging land-based air. Oki- 
nawa, a major base for the Air Force's 
B-29s, is not now being used by the Navy 
but is on standby status. So is Kwajalein. 
Two bases in Japan (Yokosuka and Sase- 
bo) are capable of handling large naval 
forces, and a twin base in the Philippines 
(Subic Bay plus nearby Sangley Point) 
will take small ones. 

Radford admires Douglas MacArthur 
and sees eye-to-eye with him on most 
points of Pacific strategy, including the 
question of America’s Pacific frontier. In 
their view, the frontier is a barrier from 
the foggy, smoking Aleutians on the north 
to the Philippines. Part of this line is 
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Formosa (see BACKGROUND FOR WAR), 
the key to the Western Pacific. Mac- 
Arthur, Radford and most Navy men be- 
lieve that Formosa can and must be 
denied to the enemy, and_ therefore 
cheered President Truman’s order to de- 
fend it. If Formosa is not held, the U.S. 
positions in Japan and the Philippines 
will be outflanked and half the Pacific will 
be lost. 

Admiral Radford lines up with those 
who believe that Moscow’s men will not 
start a general war so long as they aug- 
ment their domain by proxy wars. Said he 
last week: “All evidence points to the 
unpleasant fact that the U.S. must main- 
tain a strong national defense organiza- 
tion for an indefinite period. This force 
must contain mobile elements that can be 
quickly dispatched to future Koreas. We 
can’t hope to compete with the Commu- 
nists on a manpower basis, but we can 
build up an organization that can apply 
superior power at the right time and 


place. Naval and Marine forces are de- 
signed for just such eventualities.” 
Admiral Radford was back last week in 
his Pearl Harbor headquarters—where a 
huge wall map locates every merchant- 
man and warship in the Pacific—from a 
conference with MacArthur in Tokyo and 
a flying visit to the Korean front with 
Brigadier General Thomas J. Cushman, 
commander of the Fleet Marine Force. 
Radford was well pleased. He has no com- 
mand responsibility for the fighting ships 
off Asia’s coast. Vice Admiral Arthur 
Struble, who commands the Seventh Fleet, 
takes his orders from Vice Admiral Charles 
Joy, who is MacArthur’s Far East naval 
commander, and MacArthur takes his 
from the Chiefs of Staff. The carriers are 
commanded by folksy, twinkling Rear Ad- 
miral John (“Uncle John”) Hoskins, who 
in World War IT lost a foot in a Jap attack 
on the light carrier Princeton. Every 
Navy officer in the Pacific knows that 
Radford’s appraising blue eye is on him. 
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Said one last week: “You can bet that 
Raddy knows what’s going on on his ship 
and every other ship,” 

Prowess with Drags. Radford’s class at 
Annapolis—1916—produced more carrier 
admirals in World War II than any 
other. They, and others of their times, 
were a group of mavericks, individualists 
and innovators. A few of them tried for 
West Point—and took Annapolis because 
appointments there were easier to get 
from Congressmen. Radford (born in Chi- 
cago in 1896) was one of these. It was a 
matter of considerable surprise to Rad- 
ford’s father—a Canadian-born civil engi- 
neer who had moved on from Chicago to 
Grinnell, Iowa—when young Arthur told 
him, one fine day, that he was headed for 
the Naval Academy. 

To help the boy pass his entrance 
exams, Radford’s father sent him to a 
naval prep school in Annapolis. Arthur 
cut morning classes to cross the Severn 
and watch a group of the Navy's air 
pioneers fly their 1912-model crates. He 
did not realize that he was missing a 9 
o’clock roll call until his father wrote a 
chiding letter about his truancy. 

When he entered the Naval Academy 
he was 16, and younger than most of his 
classmates. His grades, mediocre at first, 
got better every year. The 1916 Lucky 
Bag (Academy yearbook) said: “Raddy 
came to us as a child—a pink-cheeked 
Apollo; since then he has been fooling 
people.” The yearbook entry mentioned 
Radford’s prowess with “drags” (i.e., 
girls), and sketched a disaster that hap- 
pened in his second year—“he got a smok- 
ing pop with a hop only a week off”— 
which means that he was disciplined for 
out-of-bounds smoking and missed a dance. 

Oil on the Decks. Radford’s first duty 
after graduation was on the battleship 
South Carolina, which had only one At- 
lantic convoy job and was otherwise used 
for training. When the Navy sent out its 
first postwar call for academy graduates 
to take flight training at Pensacola, Rad- 
ford jumped at the chance, and might 
have gotten into the first Pensacola class 
if his ship had not been in Honduras. He 
made the second class, and got his “bird” 
(pilot’s wings) as Naval Aviator No.2896. 

He flew for a while at Pensacola as an 
instructor, then got a two-year tour of 
duty in the Bureau of Aeronautics at 
Washington. There he first demonstrated 
his ability for administration and staff 
work, and began his long war against the 
battleship admirals (as late as World War 
II he was still cursing them in his quiet, 
emphatic voice). As a scout plane pilot 
attached to the Colorado and later the 
Pennsylvania, he learned what the old- 
time battlewagon skippers were generally 
like. Most of them hated the airplanes 
they were forced to carry, because 1) they 
splashed oil on the ship’s clean decks; 
2) it was a nuisance when pilots, dead or 
alive, had to be pulled out of the water; 
and 3) it seemed absurd to the admirals 
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7 Professor Paul, historian, disliked all modern ways. 

e Said he: “I'd be far happier if these were olden days. 
But since I have to stay in town, well, William Penn’s 
the best —it’s modern—and they make you feel you 
really are a guest.” 


3 “Old Roman baths have ne’er been matched for luxury 

e and bliss, but I think even Caesar would have cheered 
a bath like this. The water’s hot, there’s lots of soap, 
and stacks of towels white. It’s modern—and I must 
admit, it’s better than all right! 


a omic 


5. “Tn olden times, most inns were on the edge of town,” 

e he cried. “But Statler’s close to offices, to shops and 
shows beside. A stay at Statler’s changed my mind, 
three cheers for all that’s new, it’s modern—and I like 
it—and I know you'll like it, too!” 
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2 Paul woke refreshed next morning, and before he jumped 

e from bed, “Why, history records no kings who slept as 
well,” he said. “Eight hundred springs and more, you 
say, in every mattress deep? That’s modern—and I 
must admit, I had a grand night's sleep! 


“Ho! Bring me bread, and viands fine, and lots of good 

4, red meat!” exclaimed the Prof. And then, surprise, 
that’s what he got to eat! “Why, banqueteers of old,” 
he cried, “would envy me—and should! It’s modern— 
and I must admit, this Statler food is GOOD! 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « ST.LOUIS *« WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «© PITTSBURGH 
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| that aviators should get extra pay for 
| doing what they liked to do—fly. 

The first carriers built as such were the 
old Lexington and Saratoga.* Radford 
got duty on the Sara in 1929, within a 
year was sk'pper of the carrier’s Fighting 
Squadron One. This outfit became known 
as the High Hat Squadron, and astounded 
the country with virtuoso exhibitions of 
precision acrobatics. Radford was a su- 
perbly confident and skillful pilot by that 
time, but he was more than a mere stunt- 
er. He was interested in precision flying, 
precision machines, precision methods of 
making war. 

Mass & Quality. About this time, a 
more than usually friendly battlewagon 
officer said to the bold young pilot: “Rad- 
dy, you guys are crazy to fly those air- 
planes like that. You're going to kill your- 
self one day with an engine failure.” 
Raddy replied: “Look, sir, if we're going 
to accomplish anything in naval aviation, 
we can't reckon on engine failure. We 
have to think of these planes as being 
good enough to stay in the air.” 

In the "30s Radford had a variety of sea 
and shore duty, doing what he could all 
the while to improve the technique of 
carrier flying. In the autumn of 1941 he 
was called back from a base command at 
Trinidad to take charge of the Navy’s air 
training program, a job which got him a 
rear admiral’s two stars. Radford took 
over the training program a week before 
Pearl Harbor. His problem was to com- 
bine mass production with high quality. 

He began a program of rigorous pre- 
flight training in a handful of universities, 
with ground studies and physical condi- 
tioning. He set up a number of inland 
centers for primary training, most of 
them hundreds of miles from tidewater. 
Some of his airmen got their first carrier 
practice on the Great Lakes, on bizarre 
training carriers converted from paddle- 
wheel steamers. In two years he was turn- 
ing out 20,000 superbly trained pilots 
annually. 

“Emergency Turn 9." In 1943, with 
the training program running like a watch, 
Radford persuaded his superiors to send 
him to sea, fought his first major action 
as commander of a carrier group in the 
U.S. invasion of the Gilberts (Tarawa- 
| Makin). He had a prescient hunch that 
the Jap carriers, fed up with heavy day- 
time losses, would launch an attack at 
night. With Lieut. Commander Edward H. 
(“Butch”) O'Hare, famed Congressional 
Medal winner, Radford worked out a 
radar-equipped night fighter system. When 
—sure enough—Jap torpedo planes were 
reported approaching after dusk, O'Hare 
took off with his bat team. Two of the 
approaching Japs were splashed (shot 
down ) and the others, disconcerted, turned 
back, O'Hare never came back from the 
mission. 

Radford was called back to Washington 
to straighten out Navy air administration 
—particularly in the matter of getting 
combat-equipped planes from the factories 
to the fighting areas. When that had been 








* The Langley, first U.S, carrier, was a con- 
verted collier. 








U.S. Navy 
ADMIRAL STRUBLE 
Dangerous brush fires. 


satisfactorily attended to, he went to sea 
again, this time commanding Carrier 
Group 58.4—a component of wizened, 
brilliant Marc Mitscher’s Task Force 58. 
His group joined the first carrier strikes— 
after Doolittlh—on the Japanese home 
islands. 

On one occasion when “bogies” (un- 
identified and presumably enemy planes) 
were reported only 18 miles off, an excited 
officer in the flag-plot cabin reached for the 
ship-to-ship radio telephone and dropped 
it. Another excited officer darted to pick 
it up, and upset the transmitter. Radford, 
who had been watching, picked up the tel- 
ephone, quietly gave an order: “Emer- 
gency Turn 9,” and turned away. No 


David Douglas Duncan—Lire 
ApMIRAL Hoskins 
Pertinent examples. 
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Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco 
that combines both perfect mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette — Lucky Strike! 





Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests, 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 
Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildness 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com- 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacco 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! 
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LL over the nation you hear fine reports on 
Studebaker trucks as low-cost performers. 

Owner after owner finds that Studebaker trucks 
excel impressively in mile for mile comparisons 
of gasoline consumption. 

What's more, the maintenance expense on Stude- 
baker trucks is amazingly and consistently low— 
thanks to a new kind of structural strength that’s 
inherent in Studebaker’s truck engineering. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker showroom. Get 
clear-cut proof of the superior pulling power, 





2-ton shown with 15-foot high rack body—also available on 1'/2-ton chassis 


New kind of truck sets new records in thrift! 


Staying power and earning power of Studebaker 
trucks on your kind of work. 
Check up on the big reductions in costs that 
many Studebaker truck owners are effecting. 
Studebaker trucks come in sizes and wheelbases 
for literally hundreds of varied hauling needs— 
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¥2 ton, 4 ton, 1 ton, 1% ton and 2 ton models. 


Noted for low-cost operation 





World's finest truck cab! Interior of 
4 ton model shown with steering 
post gear shift. Enclosed steps. Wide 
visibility. Foot-regulated floor ven- 
tilators. Window wings. Rotary door 
latches. ““Hold-open" door stops. 


First trucks with automatic over- 
drive! This advanced transmission, 
available at extra cost in % ton 
and 44 ton Studebaker trucks, saves 
extra gas and checks engine wear, 
greatly lengthens the truck’s life. 


World's easiest trucks to service! 
Unique “‘lift-the-hood” accessibility 
brings engine and ignition within 
easy arm’s reach. No standing ona 
box. Instrument panel wiring is 
located on engine side of the cowl. 





Built by father-and-son teams 
and other conscientious craftsmen, 
all the Studebaker trucks stand up 
amazingly, stay remarkably free 
from the need for serious repairs. 





Studebaker, South Bend 27, lndiana, U.S.A, 
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ADMIRAL SHERMAN 


For today’s Navy, four dimensions. 


one ever heard him raise his voice in 
the stress of battle. 

Four Stars. Since Radford was a man 
of charm and an able, forceful lobbyist, 
he was persuaded by the late James For- 
restal, then Secretary of the Navy, to stay 
in the CNO’s office to negotiate the service 
merger which Forrestal saw was inevitably 
coming. 

After the separate Air Force was cre- 
ated and the three services merged in a 
Department of Defense, Radford re- 
mained one of the dichards. In integration 
he saw dire possibilities of damage to the 
Navy, its air arms and to the Marine 
Corps. He was sent out of Washington to 
command a peacetime task fleet, brought 
back again as Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 


Associated Press 
ADMIRAL Joy 
For the British, an explanation. 
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tions (as a vice admiral), sent out again 
in the spring of 1949, as a full admiral, 
to be CINCPAC. 

Sticks & Tear Gas. Above Pearl Har- 
bor’s gleaming, silver-painted fuel tanks, 
on the hillside Makalapa Drive, Radford 
and his wife of 14 years (both were pre- 
viously married) live in a big house with 
a green awning, nestled among palms and 
tropical shrubbery. Two hundred yards 
away, at the end of a walk called “Ad- 
miral’s Alley,” is his four-story, white 
stucco headquarters building. The admi- 
ral’s Scotty accompanies him to work 
every day, then goes home. The Radfords 
go for a swim every day before lunch. In 
the evening when they are not entertain- 
ing or dining out, they read, or talk while 
the admiral fiddles with his cameras. Rad- 
ford is a great reader of newspapers and 
magazines, much more so than most Navy 
officers, and gets caught up on world 
events every morning before breakfast. 

Two years ago, in a lecture at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., Radford said: “In backing 
up our diplomacy the Navy, with its possi- 
bilities for local precise action, can break 
up small incidents before they mushroom 
into catastrophic size. It is similar to the 
handling of a mob. Policemen with sticks 
and tear gas have a definite advantage 
over a Sherman tank. They can do the job 
just as well and without causing a massa- 
cre. This consideration is what motivates 
much of the activities of our restless 
Mediterranean fleet.” 

The Korean war turned out to be just 
such a police action as Radford had in 
mind. The U.S. cannot use its figurative 
“Sherman tank” (the atom bomb) in Ko- 
rea, and it could have used a lot more 
“sticks and tear gas” (ordinary weapons 
for fighting small-scale wars) a lot sooner 
than it got them. Radford expects to be 
called on to use his sticks and tear gas in 
the not-distant future. He is waiting for 
the second riot alarm. 


U.N. AT WAR 
Out of the Stall 


Jacob Malik’s dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria—the customary gesture of retir- 
ing Security Council presidents—seemed 
as interminable as the month he held the 
Council chair. 

The feast began with sturgeon, smoked 
salmon and caviar on bliny (Russian pan- 
cakes). Vodka flowed, but no toasts were 
exchanged. After soup came partridge 
stuffed with wild rice. After the salad 


trailed bowls of fresh pineapple and sher- | 


bet. Then followed filet mignon, vegeta- 
bles, a magnificent baked Alaska, and 
fruit again. Cracked the U.S.’s Ernest 
Gross: “I thought the meal was over 
three times before it was.” Asked if it had 
been a Russian dinner, Britain’s Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb sardonically quipped: “Not 
Russian—Edwardian. It was one more 
proof that the Soviet Union is 4o years 
behind the times.” 

Next day was Malik’s last as president. 
All month long he had introduced one 
irrelevant resolution after another, to give 
himself fresh springboards for propagan- 
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If your hair is getting thin or receding 
at the temples—don't emphasize it by 
plastering it down with greasy, sticky 
products. Besides, such products leave 
a dust-catching, shiny film on the scalp 
which makes it feel so hot and uncom- 
fortable. Now definitely is the time of 
year—the time in your life to graduate 
to Kreml Hair Tonic! 

Even on the hottest summer days, 
Kreml keeps hair looking handsome— 
never feeling greasy or sticky. And 
Kreml alone has this combination of 
rare ingredients to groom thinning hair 
to make it look thicker—like more than 
you've got. Kreml always feels so CLEAN 
—so coot. Also a wonderful treatment 
to remove dandruff flakes and lubri- 
cate dry, sun-baked hair. 





er your next haircut, 


Like to try Kreml? Aft plication. 


ask your barber for the Kreml op 


—KREML 
Ataie nie 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 


never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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da. Now he introduced two more, one de- 
| e nouncing “the unprovoked, barbaric at- 
| B j | tacks” of U.S. planes on China, and the 
CW. se Ig e ‘ Cau } U e | other, ,, Monarcho-fascist terrorism in 
- Greece.” With savage suavity, Jebb la- 
beled these two items for what they were. 
16” Rectangular Black Tube Jebb called Malik’s charge of U.S. aggres- 
sion a document “beneath contempt, ex- 
cept for its only obvious use, namely, its 
distribution as a propaganda leaflet.” Of 
Malik’s resolution on Greece, Jebb said 
“For the representative of a country 
which maintains millions of its own com- 
patriots in slave labor camps... to de- 
nounce other governments for alleged mis- 
demeanors as regards political prisoners is 
just about as nauseating a spectacle as 
that of Satan rebuking sin.” 
New Chairman. The following day, in 
an equally caustic mood, Sir Gladwyn 
took over the Council presidency for Sep- 
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SIR GLADWYN JeBB 
Vodka, but no toasts. 





You'll always be happy with G.E.’s \ 
new big-as-life, true-to-life pictures! . tember. He promptly broke through the 
roadblock set up by Malik. Before the 
session was 60 seconds old, Britain’s Jebb 
Here is TV built to bring you the finest, backed by a name invited South Korea’s patient John M. 
you can depend on... combining big-as-life pictures and Chang to sit’ with the Council during its 
furniture of surpassing loveliness. You see all the TV gpa 1 North Korean con is gr 
* ¢ . . Maik waved for attention, snappec us 
camera sees, real as life! Automatic Sound —just tune the Petite sae sje i: 
: ae ; G-E built-j fingers, called “point of order” twice in 
» ¢@ : reoeric », G-E built-in antenna. : : ¢ 
picture, sound is rig it every time uilt-in antenna English. But Jebb kept eyes on Chang 
Superbly styled cabinet in hand-rubbed, genuine mahogany until the Korean was seated at the table. 
veneers. Swivel casters—easy turning. Finely figured doors, 


Then Malik got the floor. 
Model 16C116. General Electric Company, Syracuse, N.Y. As usual, the Russian objected to the 


seating of a South Korean without equal 
representation for the North Koreans. His 
arguments were the same lie-studded ones 
he had delivered before. Three times he 
spoke lengthily, then when he sought the 


F floor for a fourth time, Jebb snapped: “1 
4, 5 ; suppose you could go on making your ar- 
You Can fr L your confidence 72 — guments forever.” Malik said he needed 
J only “one sentence” this time. Jebb’s re- 

tort was rapier-quick: “I would be de- 
G E N F R A L E [ & C T R | C lighted to hear a speech of one sentence 
from the Soviet Union representative.” 
| The audience laughed and cheered. Malik 
































Watch for the General Electric Fred W aring show on television— 
CBS-TV network, Sundays 9 p.m. EST. Back on the air Sept. 24. 
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Mnore protection 


QNMOUNces 


Why today’s driving conditions require this revolutionary new battery! 


You're driving more than ever beforo— 
more mileage means more battery 
wear. 


Your battery is being charged more — not 
only over more miles but, also, at 
higher rates. 


METALEX 
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IMPROVED RUBBER CONTAINER 


Higher compression motors are here— 
and they require more battery starting 
power, 


Today, batteries are under the hood—and 
under-the-hood batteries must with- 
stand under-the-hood temperatures. 


Greatest battery improvement 
in 25 years! 


Today, OVERCHARGING 
is the No. 1 battery killer. 


More batteries are worn out 
from this one cause than from 
all other causes combined! 
Overcharging strikes directly at the grids— 
the lead-alloy framework which holds in 
place the current-producing active material. 
Overcharging corrodes the grids — fractures 
them— destroys their ability to retain active 
material —destroys their utility as current con- 
ductors. ‘ 
But now Willard announces METALEX — 
a new and vastly superior grid metal, devel- 
oped and perfected by Willard metallurgists 
specifically to combat damage by overcharg- 
ing. And METALEX does so — stubbornly, 
effectively. METALEX provides a full 100% 
more protection against the No. 1 battery 
killer! METALEX l-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s battery life. 
Available exclusively in Willard Super Master 
Batteries! 





METALEX GRID 


makes the New Willard Super Master 
custom-built for today’s driving conditions 


FOR LONGER LIFE 


New design — 
heavily rein- 
forced at points 
of stress, With- 
stands high un- 
der-the-hood 
temperatures, 
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IMPROVED ACTIVE MATERIAL 
FOR QUICKER STARTS 


So much more chem- 
ically active that snap 
starts are assured— 
even in cars powered 
by the new higher 
compression motors! 


Impervious to ef- 
fects of high charg- 
ing rates and high 
under -the-hood 
temperatures. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY @ Cleveland © Los Angeles @ Dallas ¢ Memphis ¢ Portland © Toronto 
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KEEP THAT 
YOUNG, HEALTHY LOOK! 
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IN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 


As man’s youth has gotten longer, 
by decades, more and more men are 


taking a YOUNG man’s 
care of their appearance 
—more and more men are 
joining the Aqua Velva 
After-Shave Club. Aqua 
Velva brightens, braces 
your skin after shaving, 


gives that youthful skin-freshness 
everyone enjoys lookine at. Try it! 


A few of the members: Lauritz Melchior, Norman 
Rockwell, Lucius Beebe, Maj. George Fielding Eliot 










Francis Grover Cleveland, pioneer in 
the Summer Theatre movement and son 
of the late President, is a member of the 
Aqua Velva After-Shave Club. 


NOVOLESCENCE* 


means convenience ! 


~e 


Tetevision is but one of the many reasons 


why the New Yorker is a bargain-buy 
among New York hotels. Add to this its 

greater convenience. service and 
continuing program of novolescence and 


you'll understand its popularity! 


Moret ga 
NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
3th St. at Sth Ave.. New York, N.Y 


*Novolescence —a word coined to describe our $2,000.000 improvement 
program; new decor, new furniture, new value 
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flushed. Jebb let the noise linger 45 sec- 
onds before he gaveled for silence. 

Final Word. When Jebb called for a 
vote, everyone but Malik favored a seat 
for Chang. Then, Jebb gave Chang the 
floor and the final word of the week. 

In barely accented English and with in- 
cisive facts, South Korea’s representative 
indicted Malik’s masters for a plot again 
Korea. “It has been the aim of the Soviet 
Union,” he charged, “‘to enslave and sub- 
jugate the people of Korea. . . to force 
the formation of a Communistic dicta- 
torial government in Korea.”’ Chang gave 











details: how the Russian army in 1945 
brought in Communist expatriate Koreans 
to be the puppet leaders of a police state; 
how terror stalked the north, purging es- 
pecially “bishops, pastors and other men 
of Christian faith’; how elections were 
rigged in characteristic Soviet style. 
Continued Chang: “The people of Ko- 
rea are grateful for the courageous and 
| self-sacrificing support of the free nations 
|...” Then he stated his government's 
war aim: the right to administer both 
South and North Korea until free elec- 
tions could be held throughout the land. 


Old Etonian 


| Sir Hubert Miles Gladwyn Jebb, this 
month’s president of the U.N. Security 

Council, is tall (6 ft. 2 in.), greying (50 
years), well-tailored and crisply spoken. 
He is also a top man in the British For- 
eign Office hierarchy and a solid man in 
his country’s squirearchy. 

An Old Etonian who won a first class 
in modern history at Oxford, Sir Gladwyn 
has a Tudor manor house (Bramfield 
Hall) in Suffolk, built about 1550 and 
as he says, “modernized in 1790.” His 
wife Cynthia is a daughter of the late Sir 
Saxton Noble. His son Miles is now at 
Oxford. His daughters, Vanessa (18) and 
Stella (15), bear the names of the 18th 
Century ladyloves of Jonathan Swift. 

He entered the diplomatic service in 
1924, worked in Teheran, Rome and at 
Whitehall. During World War IT he held 
an important post in the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, then took charge of post- 
war international planning. He played a 
key advisory role at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, San Francisco, did much of the 
British spadework for U.N. and the North 
Atlantic pact. Since 1948, as Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, he has been the 
trusted (and devoted) assistant to For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin. 

Sir Gladwyn’s arrival as Britain’s chief 
delegate to the U.N. (succeeding Sir Alex- 
inder Cadogan) coincided w the re- 
turn of Russia’s Jacob Malik. His pol- 
ished delivery, his shrewd, easy wit, his 
telling replies to tedious M lik have made 
him a favorite of U.N. audiences. A typ- 
| ical TV-fan wire, from Chevy Chase 

(Md.), read: “You were magnificent in 

defense of all that is worthwhile in this 
| world.” Sir Gladwyn thinks such responses 

“extraordinary.” 
| “You know,” he says, “it makes me 
realize as never before that people actual- 
ly listen to us. And that I find very 
encouraging.” 


| 
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To the man or woman who values truly grac ious living, the importance of own ing a 


Lincoln Cosmopolitan is almost self-evident. For here is a fine car whose magnificent 
styling and unquestionable elegance bespeak the good taste of its owner. In every 
respect, it is clearly the First Car of the Land. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cors equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmissi exira cost 


WAM... Nothing could be fener 











MEET SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON... 
Penthouse party or rural rigadoon... Johnnie Walker is always 
right at home! For this Scotch of superlative body and 
bouquet—so richly mellow and silky-smooth in flavour—just 
naturally belongs wherever the discriminating gather. 

Blended Scotch Whisky... 
the same high quality the world over. Red Label, Black Label, big 
both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York, N. ¥., Sole Importer. 


Born 1820 


... still going strong 
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THE AMERICAS 


Career Comeback 

For the second time in five years, 
scholarly Norman Armour, 62, was coaxed 
out of honorable retirement by the State 
Department last week and reassigned to 
active duty. Professional Diplomat Ar- 
mour, who has served his country for 31 
years in posts from old Petrograd to mod- 
ern Buenos Aires, accepted appointment 
as Ambassador to Venezuela, where he 
will replace able Careerman Walter Don- 
nelly, the new U.S. Minister and High 
Commissioner for Austria. Having served 
as ambassador to both Perén’s Argentina 
and Franco’s Spain, Armour is well quali- 
fied to deal with Venezuela’s heavy-hand- 
ed military junta. 

In the two years since his last retire- 
ment, from the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs, Armour 
has passed the time resting and traveling 
in Europe and Canada. His new appoint- 
ment filled the most important gap in the 
United States network of diplomatic mis- 
sions in Latin America. 


ARGENTINA 
Madame Veep? 


Last week's red-hot political rumor in 
Buenos Aires: Evita Perén is thinking of 
running for Vice President in the 1952 
elections, 


Something from the Boys 

Argentines woke up one morning last 
week to find that, overnight, second-grade 
beef had shot up from 5 to 8 pesos a kilo, 
cigarettes from 1 peso to 1.50 for a pack 
of ten, cheap rum from 11 to 16 a bot- 
tle.* The rocketing prices were the re- 
sult of a major overhaul of the nation’s 
economy by the members of Argentina’s 
Economic Council, known to Buenos 
Aires’ harried financial community as Los 
Muchachos (The Boys). While observers 
both in Argentina and Washington thought 
the new measures might be sound in prin- 
ciple, Los Muchachos had landed their 
fellow citizens a hard kick in the wallet. 

New Faces. The most obvious cause of 
the price jumps was a new tax law, more 
than roo pages long, handed to Congress 
late one afternoon with a request that 
House and Senate rush it right through. 
Without discussion or debate, the Peron- 
ista steam roller obliged. The law in- 
creased tax rates on personal incomes, ex- 
cess profits, capital gains, inheritances, 
gifts and sales, and slapped on stiff hikes 
in excise and customs duties. At the same 
time, the government removed price con- 
trols from many commodities. 


% The peso is worth around six cents. Though 
the increases horrified local residents, dollar- 
bearing tourists still found it possible to regard 
beef at 25 cents a pound and rum at $1 a bottle 
with equanimity. 
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A less apparent but no less potent 
price-boosting force, especially on import- 
ed goods, was the new foreign-exchange 
schedule of the peso announced by Fi- 
nance Minister Alfredo Gomez Morales. 
The most spectacular jump was in the 
free market rate, which went from 9 to 
14.25 to the dollar. At the same time, 
many import restrictions were taken off. 

New Hopes. In issuing the new regula- 
tions, Gomez Morales and The Boys hoped 
to increase Argentine exports by cheapen- 
ing them in terms of foreign exchange. 
They also hoped to lure back to Argentina, 
in the form of imports, some of the esti- 
mated $200 to $300 million which pru- 
dent Argentines have salted away abroad. 





CANADA 


Atomic Cave 

Mrs. Kathleen MacDonald had read a 
lot about the atom bomb, and it made 
her uneasy. Said she: “Being a widow, 
there’s so little you can do [for protec- 
tion]. It’s different when you have a man 
to lean on.” But one thing Widow Mac- 
Donald could do: build a bomb shelter for 
herself and her twelve-year-old son. 

Last week Canada’s finest private atom 
bomb shelter was finished. Although it 
looked like a simple mound of concrete 
in Mrs. MacDonald's backyard (see cut), 
the roof was steel-reinforced and 32 
inches thick, Inside, the shelter was 8 by 





Dave Buchon—Vancouver Sun 


DesIGNeR Ecctes (Lert) & A-Boms SHELTER 


When the bell rings, go below. 


In this way a stockpile would be built up 
in case of a new world war, which the 
Muchachos complacently expect. To at- 
tract more foreign capital investment into 
the country, restrictions were eased on 
the transfer of foreign companies’ profits 
abroad, blocked for the past three years. 

While the new exchange setup un- 
doubtedly brought the peso’s official value 
closer to its real worth (on the Monte- 
video free market it is traded at from 
165 to 174 to the dollar), there was seri- 
ous doubt in many businessmen’s minds 
whether The Boys could achieve their 
overall aims. For one thing, critics pointed 
out, the painful rise in prices would bring 
on a new wave of wage increases, and ac- 
celerate Argentina’s dizzying inflation. As 
for The Boys’ hope of attracting new 
capital into the country, one economist 
summed up: “The trouble is that nobody 
can trust this present outfit. What they 
now give in a moment of generosity they 
could take away tomorrow.” 


4 by 6 ft., had six-inch walls and floors of 
waterproof concrete, was equipped with a 
food storage locker, oxygen tanks, electric 
lights. The underground entrance had a 
30-inch, lead-lined door fitted with a one- 
way safety valve to equalize the interior 
air pressure after a bomb blast. 

To warn her of radiation, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald has a portable Geiger counter 
linked to a detector tube in the garden. 
When the counter sets off an alarm bell, 
Mrs. MacDonald will go to her shelter, 
taking the counter with her to connect 
up inside so that she will know when 
the area is clear of radiation and she can 
safely go out. 

Mrs. MacDonald’s shelter was designed 
and supervised by tall, greying Allan A. 
Eccles, an X-ray expert in Vancouver. 
Working with information from the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and the U.S. 
Office of the Surgeon General, Eccles built 
the shelter in ten days, and says it is 
“calculated to afford protection against 
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blast, flash and gamma radiation within a 
reasonable distance of ground zero of an 
atomic bomb burst.” Although Eccles 
does not plan to go into the business, he 
is willing to make his specifications avail- 
able to contractors if the government ap- 
proves Mrs. MacDonald’s shelter. Eccles 
thinks similar shelters could be mass-con- 
structed in Canada for about $500 each. 


MEXICO 
State of the Nation 


With crops in good shape and the peso 
at its perkiest in years, Mexico was in 
fiesta mood for President Miguel Ale- 
man’s fourth annual state-of-the-nation 
message last week. As the President rode 
to the Chamber of Deputies at the head 
of a 50-limousine caravan, office girls 
showered him with red, green and white 
confetti. When Aleman entered the 
Chamber, 50 men from the musicians’ 
union rose and thundered the national 
anthem, Outside, thousands of Mexicans 
saw and heard their President speak over 
hundreds of television sets installed in 
cantinas, clubs and the Merced market. It 
was Mexico’s first big-time telecast, over 
the capital’s new station XHTV. 

For two hours the President recounted 
the happy details of Mexico’s new pros- 
perity: production and employment up, 
aftosa finally defeated, agriculture thriv- 
ing. Then he paused, cleared his throat 
and in a dramatic voice announced the 
day’s special surprise: “Only today we 
have been informed that the [U.S.] Ex- 
port-Import Bank has assigned $150 mil- 
lion for our credit . . . to be applied to 
railway improvements, highways, agricul- 
tural works including irrigation, and the 
expansion of electric power and communi- 
cations.”* The news of the biggest single 
U.S. loan to a Latin American republic in 
five years, kept secret till that moment so 
that Mexico’s President might have the 
satisfaction of announcing it, fell flat. The 
audience seemed to miss the significance 
of the statement. Aleman looked disap- 
pointed. 

It was different when the President 
took his stand on the big political question 
of the hour. Said Aleman: “Talk has be- 
gun, against my expressed wishes, of my 
re-election as President of the repub- 
lic (True, June 5). I wish to state firmly 
once more my unbreakable decision . . . 
not to accept such an intent, and to 
call on persons working for that end to 
desist.” The Congressmen’s responding 
roar was the day’s most deafening. Every 
ambitious politico among them heaved a 
great sigh of relief as he saw the track 
cleared for the 1952 race. Very likely one 
of the aspirants present in the hall might 
be the winner. All he had to do now was go 
out and get the right backing—most par- 
ticularly the backing of Miguel Aleman. 














* One item sign antly missing from this Ale- 
am: petroleum deve ment, The U.S. 
rently refuses to lend money for oil develop- 
ment and exploration abroad. “Our posi ¢3 
explained Ex-Im’s Chairman Herbert Gaston 
that there is adequate money avail 











¢ capital for oil development 
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“good? I'll say! keen ice cream— 


and nothing 0 OE CREAM QIIES 


Takes the small fry to know the best buy in town. Ice Cream Dixies 
rate tops with Mom, too. Because no ice cream but the finest gets 
into Ice Cream Dixies. For 22 years they’ve stood as a symbol 
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Designed to fill, with distinction, the 
most important place in your shoe ward- 
robe ... Stetson's three-quarter brogue, 
a basic shoe style for men. 


For those who seek 
the Finest in Footwear 
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THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
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PEOPLE 





The Brimming Cup 


Duke Poao Kahanamoku, longtime 
(1912-32) Olympic swimmer, celebrated 
his 60th birthday by paddling in the win- 
ning boat in two outrigger canoe races. 
Now in his eighth term as sheriff of Hono- 
lulu, the Duke also hinted that he might 
run for mayor on the Republican ticket 
this fall. 

At 5:30 o’clock on the morning of her 
7oth birthday, Princess Wilhelmina, 
Queen of The Netherlands from 1898 to 
1948, gathered together her paints and 
easel, silently left Het Loo palace to work 
on a half-finished landscape, Later in the 
day she joined Queen Juliana, Prince 
Bernhard and her four granddaughters 
for a quiet family party. 

Between bouts with Russia’s Jacob 
Malik, Chief U.S. Delegate to the U.N. 
Werren Austin hurried off to Burlington, 
Vt., put on the proper uniform (including 
| a frayed shirt and striped galluses) for an 
inspection tour of his ripening apple or- 
chard (see cut). 

In San Antonio, Bataan’s General 
Jonathan Wainwright (ret.), 67, was 
pleased to receive a check from Uncle 
Sam for $1,210—$1 for each day he spent 
in Japanese prison camps. Said Hero 
Wainwright: “I'll use it to pay my income 
tax with.” 

Hearing that a group of 300 young U.S. 
sightseers had been stranded in her baili- 
wick, U.S. Minister to Luxembourg Perle 
Mesta quickly opened a lunch counter at 
the U.S. legation, doled out free baked 
beans, ham sandwiches, apple pie and cof- 
fee. Said Hostess Mesta: “No American 
boy or girl is going to be hungry in Lux- 
embourg if I can prevent it.” 


The Mixture As Before 


With the rest of his 19-year sentence for 
collaboration wiped out by amnesties, ail- 
ing, angry-eyed ex-Field Marshal Rodolfo 
Graziani, 68, stepped out of Rome's 
Montecelios Military Hospital into a hail 
of newspaper invective. From his villa 
east of Rome, the white-maned old “Lion 
of Neghelli” retorted to a columnist who 
had attacked him in the daily JI Paese. 
“T spit on your face a thousand times,” he 
wrote. “You are a disgusting coward and 
I am sure you are very dirty.” 

Bandleader-Composer Duke (Don’t 
Get Around Much Any More) Ellington, 
51, wired Manhattan’s Daily Worker to 
protest the inclusion of his name in a list 
of “76 outstanding Negro leaders 
spokesmen for millions . . . who signed 
the World Peace Appeal.” Huffed the 
Duke: “I’m no spokesman for millions,” 
and what’s more, “I threw the guy out 
when he asked me to sign up.” 

When a young woman crashed her Mer- 
cury convertible smack-dab into his black 
limousine on Long Island’s Grand Central 
Parkway, Elder Statesman Bernard Ba- 

| ruch, 80, calmly surveyed the wreckage, 
| told her: “I hope your parents won’t be 
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ioo severe. Just tell them it was the other 
guy’s fault.” 

Radio Moscow cried that the notorious 
spy, U.S. Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas was back nosing around the 
mountains of Iran, “accompanied by a 
large group of guides, picked and trained 
by the American Intelligence . . . In spite 
of his age, and he has already reached 50, 
Douglas has the effrontery to present him- 
self as a mountain climber. . .” 

Author-Warden Clinton T. (The San 
Quentin Story) Duffy suggested, in the 
New York Times Book Review, that crime 
sometimes pays: the prisoners “learn to 
talk at San Quentin. Our debating teams 
go against the colleges and usually win. 
Why do they? Well, I always say, they 
have more time for research.” 

For the Saturday Review of Literature, 
News Analyst Elmer Davis projected some 
of the effects of 1960’s World War No. 9: 
"Stalin and Molotov are dead, but [An- 
drei] Vishinsky is getting rich out of his 
memoirs being published in several Amer- 
ican newspapers—his theme being, of 
course, ‘I Was Always Secretly a Men- 
shevik.’ ” The Russian atom bomb meant 
for the Gary, Ind. steel mills “was dropped 
by grave mischance right on the Chicago 
Tribune Tower . . . Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick, warned in time, was safe in 
his underground shelter; but he emerged 
too soon, in confidence that no European 
radiations could harm the hero of Can- 
tigny, and disintegrated within two weeks.” 


The Beautiful People 


After standing up a brace of detectives 
who arrived at her Southampton, L.I. ho- 
tel much too early in the morning, Hedy 
(Ecstasy) Lamarr, 35, finally slipped into 
some white sharkskin shorts and a white 
terry-cloth jacket (see cut), to discuss her 
$250,000 worth of jewelry (none of it in- 
sured) which had somehow got lost or 
stolen. The gems, she drawled, had “great 
sentimental value.” 

Along with her name, Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice 
Louise of Edinburgh, three-week-old sec- 
ond-born of Britain’s Princess Elizabeth, 
acquired an identity card, a ration book, a 
bottle of orange juice and a bottle of cod- 
liver oil, duly presented by officials from 
the Westminster food office. Next day, 
Anne had her first outing, a tour around 
the garden at Clarence House in a black 
baby carriage, a hand-me-down from her 
brother, 22-month-old Prince Charles. 

“He’s just plain nice and not a bit like 
the boys back home,” decided Missouri's 
blonde, well-curved “Mimi” Medart, 16, 
after meeting Egypt’s rolypoly King Fa- 
rouk. Mimi, daughter of onetime Cine- 
mactress Donal Blossom and St. Louis 
Restaurateur William Medart, first caught 
the monarch’s roving eye in the casino at 
Deauville, Next day, the two had a chat 
on the beach, which Farouk followed with 
a kingly bouquet of flowers. Asked by re- 
porters if she would like to marry roy ‘alty, 
Mimi burbled, “Sure, if I loved him. 
Aren’t Rita and Aly Khan happy? King 
Farouk is as charming as Aly... However, 
he only kissed my hand once.” 
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You can see the difference! 


It’s more fun to 
own an Arvin! 


ES, television ownership is a lot more 

fun when pictures are sharp and steady 
as a fine photograph... when tuning is 
fast and easy... when tone is pure and 
faithful . .. and when cabinet styling com- 
plements your finest furniture! 


Fine features? Yes! Costly features? No! 
Because they’re all yours in any Arvin TV 
—at truly moderate prices for equipment 
so complete in every important TV advan- 
tage! When you see, hear, and compare 
Arvin TV, you’ll know what we mean, 
You’ll understand why Arvin is the fastest 
growing name in television! 


Drop in at your nearest dealer’s soon, 
and have an Arvin placed in your home. 
The new season’s shows are great—and 
they’re even more fun with an Arvin. Arvin 
Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 
(Formerly Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 
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‘In 13.9 Seconds 
A Water Skier 
Travels 4 Mile.... 
But In Only 


TWO SECO 


Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To 
Go To 


MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast it's ready to go to work, 
drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 
water, and time its disintegrating speed. What // 
happens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


When you have an ordinary 

headache, neuritic or neuralgic 

pain, you want fwo things. 

First, you want fast relief—and Bayer 

Aspirin gives you amazingly fast relief, 

use it’s actually ready to go to 
work in two seconds. 


Second, you want dependable relief. 
And Bayer Aspirin gives you this, too. 
You can take it with utmost confidence 
because its single active ingredient is 
not only so remarkably effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief, but 
is also so wonderfully gentle to the sys- 
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tem, mothers give it even to small chil- 
dren on their doctors’ advice. 


So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not been proved by years of suc- 
cessful use. For the wo things you want 
when you're in pain—fast relief and de- 
pendable relief—use Bayer Aspirin. 


NOW... BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 
New 24 grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper chil- 


dren's dosage as prescribed by your doctor. They're 
neither flavored nor colored, so they cannot be mistaken 
for candy. 30 Tablets—25¢. 





% Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 








RELIGION 


The Menace 


The U.S.S.R.’s League of Militant God- 
less was disbanded in 1941 to boost war- 
time morale, and possibly to please the 
other nations of the Grand Alliance. But 
the fact marked no real change in Rus- 
sia’s rulers; religion was still a menace. 
Last week the Soviet Society for Political 
and Scientific Research, by way of the 
Leningrad radio, announced a new, all-out 
campaign against the “medieval Christian 
outlook.” The drive, to be conducted on 
“an entirely scientific basis,” will involve 
a large number of propagandists armed 
with anti-religious films and some 20 mil- 
lion pamphlets. Trumpeted the society’s 
chairman: “The struggle against the Gos- 
pel and Christian legend must be conduct- 
ed ruthlessly and with all the means at 
the disposal of Communism.” 


Worlds Apart 


Between the barren spot of U.S. land 
called Little Diomede and the Russian 
island called Big Diomede lies 24 miles of 
Bering Strait and the International Date- 
line. From big, weather-worn Father Ber- 
nard R. Hubbard, the 61-year-old “Gla- 
cier Priest” whose Alaskan explorations 
are known around the world, came a 
postcard last week to Alaska Authoress 
Barrett (Spawn of the North) Willough- 
by. From his mission on Little Diomede 
(pop. 130), Father Hubbard wrote: 

“This is a very interesting circumstance 
of time & place. Today, I am 27 years a 
priest, 42 years a Jesuit. Today, I bap- 
tized an infant and gave the last sacra- 
ment to an old woman. Today, as I write 
this, I am gazing at tomorrow, 24 miles 
across the straits separating the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. A Soviet lookout is ob- 
serving my Little Diomede mission as I 
pick him out in my binoculars. We are 
worlds apart.” 





Singing in Church 

Christian congregations have not al- 
ways been allowed to lift up their hearts 
in songs of praise. St. Ambrose, 4th Cen- 
tury Bishop of Milan and teacher of St. 
Augustine, seems to have started congre- 
gational hymn singing in the Western 
church. Some of the church fathers op- 
posed his innovation on the grounds that 
it permitted women to raise their voices,* 
but the practice persisted. Martin Luther 
was strong for congregational hymns, but 
it was not until the 18th Century that 
English congregations generally took up 
hymn singing. What happened after that 
is the subject of a new book published 
last week: Hymns in Christian Worship 
(Macmillan; $3.50). 

A Dreadful Hell. The author, schol- 
arly Anglican Rector Herbert A, L. Jef- 
ferson, 60, ascribes England’s lag in 


%* “Let your women keep silence in the churches: 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak.”— 
I Corinthians 14:34. 
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hymnody to the influence of Calvin, who 
limited congregational singing to hymns 
provided in the Scriptures, i.e, the 
’salms. Metrical versions of the Psalms 
were prepared and set to popular airs. 
Queen Elizabeth referred to them slight- 
ingly as “Geneva Jigs,” but she approved 
them for public worship. The results were 
sometimes inspiring, sometimes not. Ex- 
ample, from Psalm 58: 


The teeth, O Lord, which fast are set 
in their mouth round about: 

The lions’ teeth that are so great, 
do thou, O Lord, break out. 


Pioneer in the composition of English 
congregational hymns was Isaac Watts 
(1674-1748). Author of Our* God, our 
help in ages past, often voted the greatest 
English hymn of all, Watts was also a 





London Weekly I/lustrated 
MertuHopist JOHN WESLEY 
“Do not run before or stay behind.” 


writer of hymns for children, authored 
the well-known query, “How doth the lit- 
tle busy bee . . .” and the warning that 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” But his touch for juvenile 
hymns is not always suited to modern 
taste. For example: 


There is a dreadful hell, 
And everlasting pains: 

There sinners must with devils dwell 
In darkness, fire and chains. 


Can such a wretch as I 
Escape this cursed end? 

And may I hope, whene’er I die, 
I shall to heaven ascend? 


An Eye to God. Author Jefferson com- 
plains that many British and U.S. writers 
of hymns for children “have had what one 
can only term ‘the lamb obsession.’ 
‘Lambs’ appear over and over again, while 


* Not O God, etc. The gratuitous change was 
made by Methodism’s Founder John Wesley in 
his Collection of Psalms and Hymns (1737). 
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“Don't waste your time, dear, I’ve converted my cash to American 
Express Travelers Cheques for our automobile trip next week!” 


Only you can spend your American Express Travelers Cheques—because 
you sign them when you buy them and again when you spend them. That's 
the only identification you need , , . that’s your protection. (If they are 
lost or stolen, you get a quick refund.) And because they're the most 
widely accepted cheques in the world, you can spend them anywhere, 
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Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices, Only 75¢ per $100, 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
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ACTORS’ 
FACES | 


...Eddie Dowling 


EDDIE DOWLING, noted actor-director of stage and screen 
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Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Eddie Dowling finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 
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excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 











‘little lambkin’ is not unknown. . . It is 
extremely doubtful whether any child 
finds the term agreeable . . . It was long 
before hymns, deliberately written for the 
young, could be cleared of the constant, 
and quite untrue suggestion, that the 
child’s constant concern was with the 
thought of heaven and the life hereafter.” 

Perhaps the most prolific hymn writer 
of all was Methodism’s Charles Wesley, 
who turned out the words of some 7,000. 
Hymns were an important means of 
spreading the Methodist doctrine of sal- 
vation for all, as opposed to the dour 
Puritan teaching of predestination. Wes- 
ley’s most successful effort: Jesu, lover of 
my soul, of which Henry Ward Beecher 
said: “I would rather have written that 
hymn than to have the fame of all the 
kings that ever sat upon the earth.” 
Brother John Wesley, a busy hymn writer 
himself, issued some precepts to choirs 
which, thinks Jefferson, might well be 
applied to modern congregations: 

“Learn the tunes. Sing them as printed 

. . Sing /ustily and with a good courage. 
Beware of singing as if you are half dead, 
or half asleep, but lift up your voice with 
strength. Be no more afraid of your voice 
now, nor ashamed of its being heard, than 
when you sing the songs of Satan. Sing 
modestly. Do not bawl . . . Strive to 
unite your voices together so as to make 
one clear melodious sound. Sing in time. 
Do not run before or stay behind... 

“Above all, sing spiritually. Have an 
eye to God in every word you sing. . . In 
order to do this, attend strictly to the 
sense of what you sing, and see that your 
heart is not carried away with the sound, 
but offered to God continually.” 

os ‘te 

British Methodists last week issued a 
new hymnal written especially for town & 
city children. Excerpt: 


Come, let us remember the joys of the 
town; 

Gay vans and bright buses that roar up 
and down, 

Shop windows and playgrounds and 
swings in the park, 

And street lamps that twinkle in rows 
after dark... 


And let us remember the chorus that 
swells 

From hooters and hammers and whis- 
tles and bells; 

From fierce-panting engines and clear- 
striking clocks, 

And sirens of vessels afloat in the 
docks. 


We thank thee, O God, for the number- 
less things, 

And friends and adventures which every 
day brings; 

O, may we not rest until all that we see 

In towns and in cities is pleasing to 
Thee. 


Some of the hymns contain lines to be 
sung only by the boys in the congregation, 
because, say the compilers: “Often the 
boys are content to let the girls do all 
the work.” 
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This year it’s clear... 


RAD 


iser’s the car! 


Yes... this year it’s clear Kaiser’s the car 
for you! ...For Kaiser’s exclusive new 
Anatomic Design combines styling and 
engineering to fit the needs of human 
unatomy far better than any other car has 
ever done before! Here’s what you 
enjoy with Kaiser’s Anatomic Design: 
Control-Tower Vision...greater vision, 
no “blind spots”! Supersonic Engine... 
for thrifty High-Torque power! 
High-Bridge Doors... cut into roof—no 


Built to Better the Best on the Road! ©1080 xaise 





Kaiser DeLuxe 4-Door Sedan* 


95 Kalse ... the only car with 


Anatomic Design ! 


stooping! Tuck-Away Tire Well... for 

more luggage space! Level-Flight Ride... 
smoothest of all! Low Center of Gravity 

.. for a road-hugging, curve-holding ride! 
Truline Centerpoint Steering...so easy 

to handle! Safety-Cushion Padded Instrument 
Panel... protection against sudden 

stops! It’s time you tried the Anatomic Ride! 
See your Kaiser-Frazer dealer now! 

*One of 6 body styles and 12 models, 


Hydra-Matic Drive available in all at extra cost. 


aiser DeLuxe Club Coupe 























“THE PRESIDENT” 


ht t 
LON We oh Vintage champagne accompanies your magnificent seven-course gourmet din- 


ner aboard “The President.”’ Before the meal, your choice of cocktails or sherry. 








Club lounge on the lower deck is a delightful place to enjoy refreshments. Remember, Your Sleeperette has twice the leg-room of an ordinary 
too—the smoothest, steadiest way to cross any ocean is by double-decked airliner. seat. At night, it reclines almost to horizontal and extends 
These giant Clippers are altitude-conditioned and sound-proofed for amazing quiet. to bed length, No extra charge for Sleeperettes. 


DISTINGUISHED TRAVELERS GO BY CLIPPER 


Lowe.t THomas Mars. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
HAROLD E. STASSEN Gen. Car.os P. ROMULO 
Myron C. TAyLork Roy Howarp Miriam Hopkins 
James G. STAHLMAN ELEANOR AND BILLY ROSE 














Afterwards ... you have your choice of Bénédictine, cognac, créme 
de menthe with your tea, coffee or Sanka. Typical menu at right. 


@ Only Pan American offers the luxury of double-decked 
Clippers* across the Atlantic, the Pacific and from New 
York to Buenos Aires. As the last word in this finer, 
faster service—Pan American presents The President... 
overnight express between New York and London, 


A blue carpet is rolled out for you. The passenger list 
is limited. NOBODY SITS UP AT NIGHT... You sleep 
either in a wonderfully restful Sleeperettet seat or in a 
big foam-soft berth$. Five specially-trained attendants 
are at your service. 

You enjoy cocktails, music, a seven-course dinner with 
vintage champagne . . . orchids and Lanvin’s Arpége per- 
fume for the ladies. Yet, the surcharge is only ten dollars. 

Leaves on Wednesdays and Fridays from New York. 
Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 








MENU 
DINER 


Au Choix: 
Manhattan 
Friandises @ la Noix de Coc 
* 
Jus de Tomates Frappé ou 
Olives 
* 
Consommé Nigois 
* 
Filet Mignon au 21 Club 
Beurre f 


Martini 
Canapés 


Coeurs de Céleri 


Petits Pois Nouveaux Pistolets 


ou 
Buffet Froid 
Roti de Boeuf 


Pointes d' Asperges 
* 
Salade du Chef 
* 
Péche Melba 
* 
Fromages Variés 
* 
. Thé Café ou Café “Sanka” —_—De 
* 


Tarte de Glac 


En 


Champagne 
Liqueurs 
Bénédictine 


Cognac Créme de Menthe 


§Berths aboard “The President” are available for 
$25 extra. They're longer and wider than those in a 
railroad sleeping car. Breakfast in bed, if you wish! 


Dinde Jam de Virginie 
Salade de Pommes de Terre 


Sherry 


o d Hawaii 


Demi-Pamplemousse 
Hors d'Ocuvres 


"ommes Parisiennes 


m7 


wmni-Tasse 


Heidsieck Brut 1943 


blanche ou verte 

















Concentrated Capsules in vast numbers are filled by machine t 


our physician’s prescriptions. 





eo 
Upjohn Serving the professions of medicine 


and pharmacy since 1886 


Copyright 1950, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo 99, Michigan 





ART 


Two Coaches 


Admirers of Vincent Van Gogh got a 
tantalizing glimpse this week of an 
all-but-unknown painting by the great 
Dutchman. New York Herald Tribune Art 
Critic Emily Genauer, who lives in Cro- 
ton, N.Y., had run across it one evening 
in the living room of a neighbor. The 
neighbor insisted on anonymity, but 
agreed to let Critic Genauer print a black 
& white reproduction in her Sunday 
column. 

Although the picture, of two high- 
wheeled Tarascon Coaches, has been cata- 
logued as an authentic Van Gogh and was 
mentioned by the artist in a letter to his 
brother, few art lovers have ever had a 
chance to see even so much as a photo- 
graph of it. Bought by an Italian sculptor 
who gave it to a friend from Montevideo, 
it had been kept most of the time since 
1906 in a family vault in Uruguay. 

Last spring, when an art dealer brought 
Tarascon Coaches to New York, a few 
museum directors and private collectors 
got a look at it before the present owner 
paid an undisclosed price (probably close 
to $85,000), carried it home. 

For those who were not content to see 
a Van Gogh in smudgy black & white, 
there was testimony from the artist that 
the subject was one after his own color- 
hungry heart. Wrote Van Gogh in one of 
his last letters: “I have just painted 
that red and green vehicle in the court- 
yard of the inn... a simple foreground 
of grey gravel, a background very very 
simple too, pink and yellow walls, with 
windows with green shutters and a patch 
of blue sky. The two carriages very 
brightly colored, green and red, the wheels 
—yellow, black, blue and orange.” 





Surprise! 

For the traditionalist visitor, Manhat- 
tan’s wide-windowed Museum of Modern 
Art has as many jolts as a Coney Island 
fun-house. Some summer tourists, thank- 
ful for the air-conditioning (installed pri- 
marily to protect the pictures), take it all 











Van Gocn’s “Tarascon CoacHEes” 
Also a letter. 


in good part. Others are made to feel 
stupid, cross, or both, when confronted 
with such enigmatic works as Malevich’s 
White on White—a white-painted canvas 
adorned with one tilted white square. 
They are dizzied by the linoleum-like 
pattern of Mondrian’s Broadway Boogie 
Woogie, dismayed by the necrophilic hor- 
ror of Albright’s Woman, and dumbfound- 
ed by Joan Miré’s Person Throwing a 
Stone at a Bird—in which the “Person” is 
a leg with an eye in its kneecap, the 
“Stone” is an egg trailing a dotted line, 
and the “Bird” looks like an unworkable 
bow & arrow. 

Pictures like White on White have 
more historic than intrinsic interest 
(painted 30 years ago, Malevich’s solemn 
joke helped clear the way for later ab- 
stractionists). A few highbrow enthusiasts 
maintain that other paintings like the 
Miré and the Mondrian are really great 
art, and that the public will some day 
realize it. Be that as it may, the museum 


The Museum of M« 


ern Art 


Gracometti’s “City Square” 
And air-conditioning, too. 
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keeps buying whatever suits its own rare- 
fied fancy, and exhibiting its finds with an 
air of “Close your mouth and open your 
eyes and I will give you a big surprise!” 
Last week it had on exhibition two recent 
purchases that seemed to be candidates 
for future, if not present, fame. 

Both were by Parisian sculptors al- 
ready represented in the museum collec- 
tion. Constantin Brancusi’s Bird in Space 
had long been a polished bronze bone of 
contention for museumgoers. To some it 
looked like a crackpot design for a pro- 
peller blade; others swore they got the 
same upward lift from it as from Shelley's 
To a Skylark. The museum’s new Bran- 
cusi was a six-foot slab of blue-grey mar- 
ble, precariously balanced on its side and 
entitled Fisk. It had neither head nor tail, 
and no one could be sure in which direc- 
tion the fish was meant to be swimming. 
But the slab, gently curved and polished 
to paper-knife thinness, did seem to move 
somehow, and the uneven grain of the 
marble gave it a wavering, watery air. It 
was no small feat to make stone come 
alive. The Fish might be ivory-towerish, 
but no one could call it a joke. 

Alberto Giacometti’s surrealist con- 
struction, The Palace at 4:00 a.m., had 
tickled as many visitors as it puzzled. His 
new sculpture, City Square, was more 
serious and therefore harder to take. Gia- 
cometti had long since abandoned sur- 
realism to carve tiny classical heads which 
he carried in his pocket, and progressed 
from them to stick-figures whose pocked 
and ragged flesh was stretched elastically 
upward to the snapping point (Tre, Feb. 
2, 1948). City Square disposed five such 
figures, only a few inches high, on a broad 
bronze pedestal. All were walking deter- 
minedly, and their paths were bound to 
cross, but their thinness made each seem 
very much alone. 
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The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


WOW, 


AS ALWAYS, HAS THE 
PREDOMINANT 


GROCERY 
LEADERSHIP 


IN CHICAGO 







THE SCORE FOR THE 
FIRST 7 MONTHS 1950 


FIRST in Retail 
with 1,075,517 Lunes 
@ 


FIRST in General 
witH 1,020,703 tines 
& 


FIRST in Total 
with 2,096,220 ‘Lunes 


WHICH WAS 


778,807 


MORE LINES THAN THE 2nd 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PRINTS 


MORE GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 


THAN ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER— 
MORNING, EVENING OR SUNDAY 





Source: Media Records, Inc. 
* Liquor Linage omitted 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 


® New York © Detroit © Miami © Los Angeles 
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Everybody's Happy 


In the first issue after its ten-week 
strike, the Scripps-Howard World-Tele- 
gram & Sun last week publicly and gra- 
ciously buried the hatchet with the News- 
paper Guild. The strike might have been 
avoided, said the Telly, “had better judg- 
ment been exercised on both sides.” Now 
that it was over “. .. the staff is pleased 
. .. the management is pleased .. . [and] 
we believe you will be pleased.” 

Also pleasing to the W.T. & S. was the 
way readers and advertising were back. 
With press runs of 700,000 copies (circu- 
lation for three months ending March 31: 
612,468), and ad-packed editions running 
from 34 to 46 pages, the paper looked as if 
the long shutdown had cost it few readers. 


No Excuse 

When the Department of Justice filed 
an antitrust suit against Ohio’s Lorain 
Journal (circ. 21,143) last year, Owners 
Samuel and Isadore Horvitz admitted 
that there was a basis for the charges; 
they had indeed canceled Journal con- 
tracts with advertisers who also patron- 
ized a competing radio station. But they 
denied any wrongdoing. The Horvitz de- 
fense: freedom of the press gave them the 
right to reject any ads they pleased. 

Last week Cleveland’s Federal Judge 
Emerich B. Freed gave the defense short 
shrift. He could “not conceive” that free- 
dom of the press was even involved in 
the case. The Horvitz brothers, he found, 
had made a “bold, relentless and preda- 
tory” attempt to establish a monopoly, 
had rejected advertising “solely ... to 
force these advertisers not to [use] an- 
other available mode of communication.” 
Judge Freed found the Horvitz brothers, 
Business Manager D. P. Self, Editor 
Frank Maloy and the Journal guilty of a 
civil violation of the Sherman Act. In 
announcing that he would restrain the 
Journal from rejecting advertising for 
such reasons, the judge added that this 
would in no way affect its “operations 
. ». as an organ of opinion.” The Jour- 
nal planned to appeal the decision. 

The Cleveland Press (circ. 293,690), 
Ohio’s biggest daily newspaper, agreed 
with the court. Said the Press: “Freedom 
of the press is too important a bulwark 
of our way of life to be dragged in as an 
alibi for trying to get rid of a competitor 
. . . Freedom of the press is... not an 
excuse for selfish or arrogant behavior.” 


Changing Standard 


When Lord Beaverbrook made greying, 
ascetic-looking Herbert Gunn the editor 
of his London Evening Standard in 1945, 
his instructions were brief: jack up the 
circulation, lift it from 600,000 to at least 
1,000,000. An eager Beaverman for 15 
years, Editor Gunn brightened up the 
Standard with new features, improved the 
news coverage, made the paper more talked 
about. 


Under Gunn, circulation started up and 
he kept it climbing. He also kept the 
paper in plenty of hot water, When Par- 
liament launched an investigation in 1947 
into charges by M.P. Garry Allighan that 
certain M.P.s were selling parliamentary 
secrets to the press (Time, Aug. 11, Nov. 
10, 1947), it turned out in the end that 
Allighan was the secret-peddler—and that 
Gunn’s paper was paying him for the 
news beats. Allighan was ousted from 
Parliament while the British press frowned 
on Gunn. The next year, the Standard 
broke the release date on a poll of British 
doctors on the nationalization of British 
medicine, and brought down the wrath 





PUBLISHER BEAVERBROOK 
Cooled. 


of the British press for what the angry 
News Chronicle called the “most unethi- 
cal journalistic achievement of the finan- 
cial year.” 

Six months ago the Standard got in even 
hotter water when it launched a campaign 
to kick John Strachey out of the govern- 
ment because he had. once been a party- 
liner. When Strachey was appointed Sec- 
retary of State for War the same day that 
Spy Klaus Fuchs was sent to prison, the 
Standard headlined: FUCHS AND STRACH- 
EY: A GREAT NEW CRISIS. For coupling 
Fuchs and Strachey, the British press 
jumped on the Standard so hard that the 
doughty Beaver began to worry. At the 
start, he and Gunn had both agreed that 
the campaign was a fine idea, but the Bea- 
ver soon cooled. Not so Editor Gunn. 
There was no doubt that the whole affair 
had seriously hurt the Standard’s pro- 
fessional prestige. 

Two months ago, Editor Gunn did it 
again. Over a dispatch from Korea, the 
Standard headlined: PEASANTS OUTCLASS 
THE MIGHTY U.S.A. Canada-born Lord 
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Beaverbrook, who considers himself a 
staunch friend of the U.S., was furious, 
especially when the headline was quoted 
in the U.S. press as an instance of British 
ill will. The sub-editor who wrote the 
headline was fired and the Beaver scorched 
Gunn for good measure. Gunn stood firm, 
argued that the headline was “no more 
than a quotation” (but not an exact one) 
from the story under it by Chicago Daily 
News Correspondent Keyes Beech. But 
the Beaver had had enough. 

Editor Gunn was called back from his 
vacation fortnight ago and summarily 
sacked. In addition to the dust-up over 
Strachey and the Korean headline, Gunn 
last week told fellow journalists that he 
and Beaverbrook had had an even more 
important disagreement: they had quar- 
reled over fundamental policy for the 





Associated Press 
Eprtor GUNN 
Scorched. 


Standard. He went into no details, but the 
word on Fleet Street was that the Beaver 
wanted to change the paper's style, tone 
down its strident voice and make it some- 
thing like the conservative Daily Tele- 
graph. At week's end the Beaver was still 
looking for a man to fill Gunn’s job. 


Turn to Page 9 

Are U.S. editors overplaying the Ko- 
rean war? Are readers losing interest in 
it? Last week Colonel Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick’s unshakably isolationist Chica- 
go Tribune seemed to think the answer to 
both questions was yes. On the Tribune's 
front page one morning, readers found 
two local stories (FENCE PUZZLE NO AL- 
DERMAN CAN STRADDLE; FIND WOMEN 
“SMUGGLED” IN TO JAIL INMATES) and 
eight national and international stories, 
but no mention of the war, except a four- 
line box tucked in a Washington dispatch: 
“South Koreans fall back a mile... De- 
tails on page 9.” On page 9, the Trib 
covered the Korean fighting with two 
brief wire-service stories. Explained a 
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SHE HUGS THE CURVES 
UKE CRAZY 


MAN-SIZED COMFORT! 


Head-room and leg-room that makes a full sized 


man comfortable every low-cost mile he drives it. 


HILLMAN 772éinoc 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U. $. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 








Wear the Shoe That 


NEEDS NO BREAKING IN! 


Here's RAND’S famous 1762... pre-flexed — 
already broken in for you! Its special Free- 
















matic insole cushions your foot. Fits even the 
hard-to-fit. Widths AAA to EEEE, 5 to 15. Brown 
calf, No. 1762; black, No. 1722. 
Now at your RAND dealer’s. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, 
Division of International 
Shoe Company, 

St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


For Smarter Wear 
Buy Two Pair 
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NEW LAW! HIGHER BENEFITS! 


Retirement at 65 becomes 
practicable for millions of family 
men—if they plan NOW 


More people will reccive more money 
under the new Social Security law. Ben- 
efit payments are increased 50% to 
100%, In addition, about ten million 
more persons—including self-employed 
businessmen, salesmen and other 
groups—are now covered by the law. 
Take a look at what these increased 
benefits may mean to your future 
financial independence. For example, 
35-year-old family man, with two 
children and an income of $3,600 a 
year can receive $80 a month when he 
reaches 65. This can be increased 50% 
to $120 when his wife is 65. If he 
should die before 65 his widow may 
qualify for $150 a month in benefits as 
long as her two children are under 18, 


A Foundation to Build on 
Here then is an excellent foundation 
on which to build a security program 
. . one which can be made adequate 
for all your needs by adding a supple- 
mentary source of income. But bear in 
mind it will not be easy to supplement 
Social Security benefits by waking for 
wages. For no worker can continue 
after 65 at his regular job and still 
collect his benefits. A widow, too, dis- 
qualifies herself for benefits if she takes 
a job in “covered employment” paying 


more than $50 a month. In the future 
most jobs will be “covered.” 

However, anyone can receive income 
other than wages in covered employ- 
ment without impairing his Social 
Security rights. As millions have already 
learned, the wise choice for this source 
of income—which both supplements 
and insures Social Security benefits—is 
life insurance. It protects your family, 
or provides a retirement income for 
you. 


Decide on Your Goals 


The Mutual Life's Insurep Income 
shows you how to add to your Social 
Security benefits to provide the com- 
fortable retirement income you want. 
You also decide how much total in- 
come your family will need, if left 
without you. The experience of the 

rofessionally trained Mutual Life 
Field Underwriter—an expert in family 
financial planning —is invaluable in 
helping you achieve a program of finan- 
cial independence which suits your par- 
ticular needs, 

Ever since Social Security started in 
1937, The Mutual Life has been help- 
ing people achieve their security pes 
economically —by combining Social 
Security benefits and other assets with 
life insurance. Let our representative 
in your area show you how your secu- 
rity goals may now be attainable. 


LEARN WHAT THE Wee Expanded Soccal Securcty MEANS TO YOU! 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


—which contains specific, detailed information . . . 


all you wish to 


know about Social Security and how it teams with your life insurance. 
If you are 45 or under, you will be particularly interested in this booklet. 
Mail the coupon today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET 


COUNTY. . 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








Trib deskman: “There wasn’t much de- 
veloping in the war that day. The people 
who get out the Tribune thought that 
there were a lot of other good stories 
[readers] would be more interested in.” 


To the Ladies 


From Look Magazine’s Madison Ave- 
nue office to McCall’s sanctum on Park 
Avenue is only a short, six-block walk. 
Lately, Look’s top brass have been taking 
it. Three weeks ago, Look’s red-haired, 
square-jawed Executive Editor Daniel 
Danforth Mich, 45, sauntered over to 
McCall’s as editorial director. After him 
last week went Henry Ehrlich, 38, who 
quit as Look’s managing editor, took the 
same title at McCall’s, 

Both men were hired by McCall’s able, 
shrewd Editor-Publisher Otis Lee Wiese, 





Eprror Micu# 
With entertainment, adjustment. 


as part of his campaign to crowd the 
Ladies’ Home Journal (circ. 4,200,000) 
off the roost as top-hen in the U.S. wom- 
en’s magazine field. By snatching Eleanor 
Roosevelt from the Journal (Time, June 
13, 1949), Wiese picked up 200,000 in 
circulation last year. Though still 500,000 
behind the Journal, he expects to pick up 
more circulation by a shift in policy 
which Mich and Ehrlich will carry out. 
Like many another editor who long 
leaned heavily on fiction, Wiese knows 
that fiction no longer has the old pull; 
readers want more & more lively non-fic- 
tion, topical articles, picture spreads and 
stories. So he gave Mich the job of sup- 
plying them. An old newshand, Dan Mich 
should have no trouble filling the bill. He 
quit the University of Wisconsin in 1923 
in his sophomore year to become sport edi- 
tor of Madison's Wisconsin State Journal 
(circ. 76,206), was managing editor at 
28. In 1937, Gardner (“Mike”) Cowles 
lured him to Des Moines to help run his 
fledgling Look. Five years later, after Look 
moved to New York, Executive Editor 
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Mich ran the magazine under Editor Mike 
Cowles, had a big hand in making Look a 
success. When Quick was launched a year 
ago (Time, May 30, 1949), Mich took on 
the job of running it also. 

This week, in line with Mich’s job to 
give McCail’s more entertainment as well 
as more articles on current problems, 
he opened a bureau in Hollywood. Said 
Mich: “I want to help women to adjust 
to this new kind of warlike world without 
going nutty.” 


Final Edition 

The insistent ringing of the telephone 
woke George W. (“Bud”) Roe, portly, 
red-faced managing editor of Hearst’s 
Oakland (Calif.) Post-Enquirer, at 7 a.m. 
one day last week. On the line was his 
publisher, Ingraham Read, with an eye- 
opening message. Said Read: “We're clos- 
ing the paper today.” 

For some 375 other employees of the 
Enquirer (circ. 72,970), the news came 
later, but in a manner just as startling. 
As the day’s first edition and the paper’s 
last rolled from the presses, a neat little 
announcement was pinned to the bulletin 
board: the paper was closing because 
“present costs make the decision neces- 
sary.” Stunned reporters and copyreaders 
exchanged blank, bleak looks, then drift- 
ed aimlessly out the door and into nearby 
bars. There was little use in looking for 
jobs on other papers in Oakland and San 
Francisco; they were fully staffed. 

While newsmen hate to see a paper 
fold, few tears were shed for the Enquirer 
even by its jobless staff. It had never been 
a first-rate daily. Started as a sickly semi- 
weekly in 1886, the Enquirer was bought 
by Hearst in 1922 for a reputed half- 
million dollars. He consolidated it with 
the Oakland Daily Post, which he had 
started in 1917, banking on the industrial 
growth of Oakland. Oakland grew, all 
right, but so did the Post-Enquirer’s for- 
midable rival, Joseph Knowland’s* Oak- 
land Tribune (Trae, Aug. 14, 1939). 

Only during World War II and shortly 
after, was Hearst able to make much prog- 
ress against the highly successful Tribune. 
In 1946 and 1947, when the Tribune was 
nipped by the paper shortage, the En- 
quirer led it in advertising. But in 1948, 
the Tribune was back on top. Last year 
its linage was double the Enguirer’s. 

Last February Hearst started putting 
out a Sunday tabloid to buck the Sunday 
Tribune's 170,803 circulation, but it was 
a flop, and by June, the 7ribune’s adver- 
tising lead had jumped to three to one. 
To make matters worse, Hearst met ris- 
ing production costs by cutting down on 
news coverage in the face of exhaustive, 
conscientious coverage by the Tribune. 
How much Hearst lost in Oakland, no 
Hearstling would say. (A healthy chunk 
went to cover severance pay, vacations, 
and two weeks’ pay in lieu of notice.) 
But the loss was big enough so that no one 
was likely to start up another paper to 
challenge the monopoly of the Tribune. 


% Father of California’s Senator William F. 
Knowland. 
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YOUR ALLIED AGENT 








no.1 specialist 


in storage | 











distance moving, storage and packing. See your classified tele- 
phone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS « NO. 1 IN SERVICE » NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Your local Allied Agent is the No. 1 Specialist in local and long- | 
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concisely explained 
for busy executives 


Our fact-packed 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Your Lighting Simplified...a new 
opproach” shows you 

@ how to get lighting thot stimulates 
work, increases efficiency, production 


and sales 


@ how to investigate maintenance cost 


and fixture quality before you buy 


@ how to avoid storter troubles and make 


re-lamping easy 


@ how to be sure to get the last word in 
fluorescent lighting 


This FREE BOOKLET is 


yours if you mail us 





this coupon attached 


\/ 


to your letterhead 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH COMPANY, DEPT. HH, 
2615 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Please send your free Booklet with complete 
details of this new development. 


NAME 
es 


TITLE 


—__—___—_—_____e 


FIRM 





ADDRESS 





city 





ZONE STATE 


Landes in Lighting france Igor 
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EDUCATION 


Record 

With the first wave the nation’s 
youngsters heading back school this 
week, it looked as though another record 
was about to be broken. In Washington 
the Office of Education’s latest estimate 
showed that primary- and _ secondary- 
school enrollments will reach an alltime 
high of 29,828,000, an increase of almost 


39% over last year’s 29 million. 


Big Baby 

Until two years ago, New York was the 
only state without a state university.* 
Then a commission headed by retired 
Industrialist Owen D. Young (General 
Electric) recommended that New York 
start one. The state legislature agreed, 
approved the blueprint of a $200 million 
general plan. The first step: administra- 
tive union for a group of 29 scattered 
schools of all sorts for which New York 
was already paying the bills, including 
teachers’ colleges, technical institutes, 
schools of forestry and industrial rela- 
tions. To distinguish it from privately ad- 
ministered and financed New York Uni- 
versity (N.Y.U.), the new omnibus outfit 
was named the State University of New 
York. With Stanford's onetime Acting 
President Alvin C. Eurich at its head, 
S.U.N.Y. began operations last year. 

Last week, the baby of U.S. state uni- 
versities showed how big it had become. It 
took over a big booth at the Syracuse 
state fair for an exhibition of displays 





of 


to 





from its various campuses. New Yorkers | 


found that their university extends from 
Niagara Falls to Brooklyn, that some bits 
& pieces of it are more than 100 years 
old, others barely four. In addition to its 
2g-school nucleus, S.U.N.Y. has absorbed 
two medical schools—the Long Island 
College of Medicine and the Syracuse 
University medical school—and two small 
postwar colleges, Champlain and Triple 
Cities. With last year’s enrollment of 34,- 
000, $.U.N.Y. had already become the sec- 
ond largest state universityt in the U.S. 

All that is just the beginning. The 
Young commission report calls for a net- 
work of community colleges—some with 
two-year courses leading possibly to the 
degrees of A.A. (Associate in Arts) and 
A.A.S. (Associate in Applied Science)— 
for students who want college-level study 
at low tuitions and close to home. Under 
New York’s plan, half the capital cost 
must come from the local community. In 
addition, the community must furnish a 
third of the operating cost, with another 
third coming from tuition (probably 


thode Island State College and Pennsylvania 





State College have the status though not the 
title of state universities. New York itself has 
had since 1784, a body called the “Regents of 


the University of the State of New York,” but 
its job is bossing the state education depart- 
ment in Albany, 


+ The largest: California, 43,426. 
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f PERMANENT MAGNETIC 


-/N-7 
SCREW DRIVERS 


For home or shop. One Magna- 
Tip Screw Driver with 4 inter- 
changeable hardened tool steel 
insert bits—two slotted and two 
Phillips, stored in handle com- 
partment—takes the place of four 
ordinary screw drivers. Perma- 
nent Alnico magnet in shank, 
with 10 times the “pull,” not only 
holds screw firmly, but permits 
@ speedy starting and driving in 
hard-to-get-at places. Also avail- 
able: Magna-Tip Hex Drivers for 
1/4" to 1/2" hex head screws. 

i Hex Drivers, $2.30 to $2.65 each 

according to size—at your hard- 


,” ware store, Or send us check or 


money order. 


New Magna Bit Holders 
(permanently magnetized) 
for power screw drivers 


save time, halve bit costs, 
Write for information, 







@ 


4-in-1 Screw Drivers, $3.95 each 








Patents Pending 


Lop tch. f Wa gele] Maelo] ite) 7 yale), | 
BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 





RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS av 





The way 
thousands of 
physicians 


and dentists 
recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sonds have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
poin. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin todey. 
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about $150 a year). The rest of the 
money will come from the state. 

S.U.N.Y.’s job, says President Eurich, 
is “to supplement, rather than compete 
with, private institutions.” By 1966, if all 
goes well, he expects S.U.N.Y. to have an 
enrollment of 100,000 in its community 
colleges alone. 


Afterthought 


New York City was all set to start 
on its new $511,607,630 school-expansion 
program (Time, July 31), but last week 
President Maximilian Moss of the Board 
of Education marched before the City 
Planning Commission with an _ after- 
thought. In view of the world situation, 
Moss said, the Board of Education rec- 
ommended the construction of built-in 
atomic bomb shelters in each new school. 
Estimated extra cost: $50 million. The 
Planning Commission was thinking it over. 


Absent-Minded Professor 


Professor Mario Attilio Levi, a lean, 
walrus-mustached scholar of 60, is well 
known in Italy as an authority on Dante; 
among his colleagues he is also known to 
be a trifle absent-minded. Riding home on 
a streetcar to his apartment in Rome that 
hot July day in 1948, he was as usual too 
engrossed in a book to keep close watch 
on his packages. But when he got to his 
stop and missed them, Professor Levi 
raised a fervent alarm. 

One package contained only a new pair 
of shoes. The other—a big, official enve- 
lope with the stamp of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and the label “Very 
Confidential”—contained copies of the fi- 
nal examinations that 90,000 public liceo 
graduates up & down Italy were to take 
next day. As chairman of one of Rome's 
examination commissions, Professor Levi 
was charged with their safety overnight. 

Professor Levi informed the education 
ministry that the bundle had “mysteri- 
ously disappeared,” and Education Min- 
ister Guido Gonella rushed into action. 
Fearing that the questions had fallen into 
student hands, Gonella ordered all exam- 
inations throughout Italy halted. It took 
the ministry staff three days to make up a 
new set of questions; meanwhile, 11,200 
examiners sat around marking time. 

The crisis over, Professor Levi settled 
back into his quiet routine. Two peaceful 
years passed. Then, this summer, the Pro- 
fessor received the blow. Going over some 
1948 accounts, the state auditor calculated 
that it had cost Italy 50 million lire ($80,- 
coco) to keep the examiners waiting. The 
auditor demanded that Professor Levi pay 
the full amount. 

“Tt is impossible!” cried the professor. 
On a salary of 900,000 lire a year, said he, 
“I cannot earn so much in my life.” The 
ministry was inclined to agree (“After all, 
it was an accident which could happen 
to anyone”). Unfortunately, said minis- 
try officials last week, the case was out of 
their hands. The demand of the auditor 
v. Professor Levi still stood. It made no 
difference that the missing envelope had 
turned up 93 miles from Rome, its seal 
still unbroken. 
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To the $5,000 Man who wants to make $10,000 or more a year 


A year goes by quickly—so quickly that 
the average man is not discouraged to find 
himself at the end just about where he was 
at the beginning. 


But, suddenly, middle-age arrives; he 
awakes to the startling realization that he 
has been trapped by mediocrity . . . by 
half-way success. 


The big jobs and big salaries which only 
yesterday seemed possible of accomplish- 
ment now appear remote and unobtainable. 
The future that held great promise no longer 
exists. 


Look back over your own business career. 
Have you made as much progress as you are 
capable of making? Are you adding to your 
knowledge of business fundamentals each 
day? Or are you, too, lying back contentedly 
waiting for the success that will never come? 


Men who sincerely want to get out of the 
“trap” can turn to the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute with great hope. Over a period of 
thirty-nine years, the Institute has re-kindled 
the ambitions of thousands of men, and has 
enabled them to turn their dreams of success 
into actual achievements. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Dept. 729, 71 West 23rd Street 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 729, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Wenn IN tae iss cities ceca 
Wmincns Adress soe earcoeacsicanks 


Te OUR cpicchcacae basepair ca alae aa ts 


Firat ARAN scitotcnasiitienianiiiien 


Send for "Forging Ahead in Business” 

It is one of the fascinating delights of 
business to see what a single year can do in 
the lives of ambitious men working under 
systematic guidance, The Institute works no 
miracles, but it does provide a program so 
complete and scientific that each day carries 
subscribers closer to their goal. 

That program is outlined in a 64-page 
booklet aptly titled “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness”. It was written for mature men only; 
men who seek—not a magic formula—but 
a sound, realistic appreach to the problems 
they face in trying to improve their posi- 
tions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in 
Business” for the simple reason that it is 
worth only what you make it worth. Some 
men glance through it, and toss it aside. 
Others have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you are willing to devote one short 
evening to the study of a plan that has 
meant rapid progress to thousands of execu- 
tives, send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 
today. Fill out and return the coupon 
below; your complimentary copy will be 
mailed to you promptly, 


INSTITUTE|; 
New York 10,N. Y. | 
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Champion after 4 shows! 


“Best of Winners” at Westminster Dog 
Show, Champion Goldfinder’s Admiral 
poses for his handler, John P. Murphy. 
In only four shows, this Scottish Terrier 
won enough points to merit his cham- 
pionship rating. Says Murphy, ““That’s 
really a flying start for you. The Admiral 
is a natural. He’s got everything he 
needs—including Dash Dog Food. When 
touring the dog shows, I always make 
sure I have Dash for the dogs I show. 
Dash is fortified with liver, the richest 
of all meats!’’ Start your dog on Dash. 
Get it today at your grocery store. 


Armour and Company 





Convenience 
with Distinction 
in Manhattan 


A step away from midtown 
centers of attraction. ..a 
step above the ordinary in 
character of hospitality.) 


» | 
be | 








SCIENCE 





Get-Together 


In the U.S. and Britain for the past 
fortnight, thousands of scientists have 
been getting together to discuss ways & 
means of making the world a less perilous 
place to live in. 

@ The 118th meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago attracted 
some 9,000 scientists who brought along 
a staggering total of 1,181 papers. The 
chemists and chemical engineers were 
pleased by progress in production and use 
of cortisone and ACTH, delighted by re- 
ports on improved petroleum weapons in 
man’s war against the insects, but wor- 
ried about a major problem of the atomic 
age: safe disposal of deadly radioactive 
waste material. 

@ In Birmingham, England, scientists at- 
tending the 112th meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, spent three hours heatedly debating 
the Wegener theory of continental drift.* 
Finally they put the question to a vote, 
The result, an even division for and 
against, proved that the scientists are as 
thoroughly split as the continents. Less 
controversial was a speech by Sir Harold 
Hartley, the group’s president, who came 
with his own list of the world’s biggest 
problems: 1) the growing strain of in- 
creasing population, 2) the malnutrition 
and endemic sickness of perhaps half the 
world, 3) the inequalities between the 
Alfred Wegener 


* Germany’s late Professor 


speculated in 1920 that the earth’s continents 
were once a solid mass which broke up and 
drifted apart. 


MORE THRUST 


This sleek Gloster interceptor fighter, unveiled last week, is Britain’s newest 


more forward and the backward peoples, 
4) the gradual depletion of resources and 
their unequal distribution, 5) the human 
problem of improving the way of life of 
many of the earth’s millions. 

@ At Harvard more than 1,000 of th: 
world’s leading mathematicians met in the 
International Congress of Mathematicians 
—the first to be held in the U.S. since 
1893. The main purpose of the congress 
was to give mathematicians, who are sel- 
dom understood by anyone else, a chance 
to talk to each other about their special- 
ties. Mathematicians from 45 countries 
showed up, but a message from the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Science stated that 
Russia’s mathematicians could not possi- 
bly get around to attending because they 
were “very much occupied with their reg- 
ular work.” 


Museum Piece 

Less than three years ago, with its 
famed test pilot Captain Charles E. 
Yeager at the controls, the Air Force's 
Bell X-1 rocket plane became the first 
aircraft to fly faster than sound (Time, 
June 21, 1948). Last week “Chuck” 
Yeager, piloting a B-29 with the little 
X-1 attached to its underside, landed in 
Washington. The X-1 was being turned 
over to the Smithsonian Institution, to 
be added to its collection of more than 
100 historic planes.* Not much sentiment 
was wasted on the occasion: the X-1 
was already obsolete. 


* Including the Wright brothers’ Kitty Hawk; 
Wiley Post's Winnie Mae; Lindbergh’s Spirit of 
St, Louis. 
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bid for supremacy in jet-powered military aircraft. The Meteor 8’s twin Sap- 
phire turbojets, which the British say are the most powerful now flying, develop 
a thrust of 7,200 Ibs. each (i.e., 7,200 h.p. at a speed of 375 m.p.h., more at 
higher speeds). The feature that will endear the engines to fighter pilots: 
among fuel-hungry jet jobs they are the most economical Britain has ever built. 






"*Let’s meet beneath the 
clock at The Biltmore” 
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CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Enjoy a romantic 17-day Caribbean Cruise bs 
on a modern, air-conditioned Alcoa ship. 3 ¥ 
Weekly sailings from New Orleans. See your j & ; 
travel agent or write for illustrated booklet, pote 


Du Casse made money 
in the Caribbean 
and so can you 


As a leader of French buccaneers against the Spanish 
—and later as a defender of Spanish ships against 
Caribbean pirates—du Casse made a tidy profit. Times 
have changed, and now trade instead of war is the 
key to wealth in the Caribbean. But one thing that 
has not changed is the fact there’s profit there for those 
adventurous enough to seek it out. Alcoa’s fleet of fast, 


trim freighters is the perfect way to reach the thriv- i Be 
ing markets of the Caribbean with the hundreds of ALCOA SERVES 58 PORTS OF THE CARIBBEAN: 

: ‘ From New Orleans, Mobile, Norfolk, Baltimore, New York, Montreal ond Halifax to: 
American products its people need. As the first step * ANTIGUA © ARUBA © BARBADOS « BRITISH GUIANA * CURACAO 
toward capturing these markets for your firm send @ DOMINICA * DOMINICAN REPUBLIC * GRENADA * GUADELOUPE « HAITI 

: © JAMAICA * MARTINIQUE © MONTSERRAT © ST. BARTHOLOMEW « ST. CROIX 
today on your company letterhead for our “Market © ST.KITTS © ST. LUCIA © ST. MARTIN © ST. THOMAS e ST. VINCENT 


@ TRINIDAD ¢ VENEZUELA © Guanta « Lo Gucira « Marecaibo © Puerto Cabello 
© Puerto Sucre « SURINAME (Neth. Gvieno) 


Opportunities” book. Write to address below. 


3 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. A, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N, Y. 
Dept. C, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 








OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE © CHICAGO ¢ MOBILE © MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO © NORFOLK © ST. LOUIS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 








DEATH ee tagy wcetond 


Perhaps you saw it happen. Long linc 
of cars on a narrow road. An impatient 
driver swerving out to pass. Then the 
the crash of crumpled 
steel and shattered glass—and tragedy. 

This Labor Day holiday, as usual, 
Death was busy on the highways. Whil« 
the horror of it is still im your mind, 
consider this: though some of the acci 
dents were caused by reckless, carcles 
or drunken driving, many others were 
not the driver’s fault. They were direct 
results of unsafe or inadequate roads. 


crecch of brake 


Don’t blame highway officials for 
today’s hazardous motoring condition 
Wherever funds are available, they ar 
taking the danger spots out of old roads 
or building modern highways capabl 
of handling heavy, high-speed trafhi 
safely. Big yellow “Cate rpillar” Diesel 
l'ractors, ‘Dozers, Scrapers and Motor 
Graders are shouldcring their share of 
the construction, helping keep schedules 
up and costs down. Men and machines 


making good progress, but for each 
such project now under way hundred 
more must be undertaken 

Modern roads are as essential to the 
strength of the nation as they are to 
the safety of you and your children 
In these stern times Ict’s do our utmost 
to make our highways life lines instead 
of deathtraps 

. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CA o ie Ri a LLAR DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS 
BES. ©. 8. Pay. ovr 


WHEN YOU TAINS OF SHE 


RORDS.-THINK OF 


PARCIAINES 


MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Color Enigma 


After eight months of hearings and 
three more of a process that the bureau- 
crats call deliberating, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission handed down a 
semifinal decision on color television, Like 
many FCC decisions, it proved an enigma 
wrapped in federalese and tied with red 
tape. 

FCC decided it liked the partly me- 
chanical CBS color system better than its 
all-electronic competitors made by RCA 
and Color Television, Inc., of California 
(Time, Nov. 28 et seg.). But RCA and 
CTI, or any other hopefuls, were told 


RADIO & TELEVISION 


the FCC report, complained bitterly. Said 
one: “The masses might just as well for- 
get about color TV until 1953 at least.” 
And even Air King’s President D. H. 
Cogan, who had strongly supported CBS 
color during the hearings, protested: “It 
would be suicidal now for a manufacturer 
to switch to making color receivers in the 
face of today’s material problems.” 

Many observers thought that the FCC 
decision and the argument it started were 
academic. With the electronics industry 
shifting to military production, the U.S. 
may consider itself lucky three months 
from now to get a constant flow of exist- 
ing black & white TV sets. 


H. G. Woalker—Lire 


Dave Garroway & DANCERS 
Lean back, 


they still had three more months to prove 
they could out-perform the CBS system. 

Turning to set manufacturers, FCC 
suggested that they get right to work 
turning out sets that, at least, could pick 
up CBS color telecasts in black & white. 
As a prod for the reluctant manufactur- 
ers, who are having trouble making 
enough sets for the current market, FCC 
hinted that if the manufacturers’ response 
is lukewarm it might make a final decision 
in favor of CBS next month. 

If the CBS system should be adopted, 
the owners of 7,000,000 U.S. sets now in 
use could receive CBS color telecasts in 
black & white by adding an adapter (esti- 
mated cost: $25). To get the same tele- 
casts in color would require an additional 
converter (estimated cost: $50). Ex- 
plained the FCC report: “It would not be 
in the public interest to deprive 40 million 
American families of color television in 
order to spare the owners of 7,000,000 sets 
the expense required for adaptation.” 

TV manufacturers, put on the spot by 
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The Chicago School 


With its orchestra, singers and dancers, 
straight man and comedian, Garroway at 
Large (Sun. 10 p.m., NBC-TV) might be 
just another TV variety show. But on the 
TV screen, something surprising happens. 
Last week, back on the air after a summer 
vacation, Garroway again demonstrated 
an out-of-the-ordinary pace, outlook and 
quality that TV men have come to con- 
sider characteristic of the whole “Chicago 
school” of television. 

Partly the difference lies in a freshness 
and informality. Partly it lies in a brash 
approach that encourages visual puns (¢.g., 
after a harmonica quartet, Garroway is 
shown eating his way through an ear of 
corn). 

With Imagination. Big, 37-year-old 
Dave Garroway, an amateur mechanic, 
gem cutter, tile-setter, photographer, bird 
fancier, cabinetmaker and bibliophile, says 
his scriptless show is planned by “four 
guys sitting around a table.” The other 













Delta’s New 
West African 
Feeder Service 


Key vessels in Delta Line’s fleet 
operating between U.S. Gulf 
Ports and West Africa, with 
regular three-week sailings, 
are the C-1 cargo ships. When 
they arrive on the West African 
coast, theyare met by anew shal- 
lowdraft** Feeder Vessel”? which 
services West Africa’s smaller 
ports, thus saving immeasurable 
time. The ‘Feeder Vessel’ op- 
erates in the smaller ports with 
ease and dispatch—it, in turn, 
carries an LCM, which handles 
thirty tons of cargo, and a tow 
launch. This new** Feeder Serv- 
ice”’ gives Delta Line rapid ac- 
cess to the rich resources of West 
Africa and their growing mar- 
kets, thereby opening new op- 
portunities in world trade. 


Vela Lyue 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., INC, NEW ORLEANS 
Offices in: 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 





NEW YORK 
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lron Fireman 
automatically 


fires GAS 
o OIL 
COAL 


or 


in the same boiler 





Switch fuels quickly 


Guard your plant or buildings against 
possible fuel shortages. Protect yourself 
against high fuel costs. Equip your boilers 
to burn whichever fuel is lowest in cost or 
most readily available. 

Iron Fireman builds and installs highly 
efficient automatic firing equipment for coal, 
oil or gas. It has also developed combination 
units for firing any two of these fuels—or all 
three—with quick changeover from one fuel 
to another. Iron Fireman engineers will 
gladly make a free survey of your boiler 
plant, and give you an estimate on firing 
equipment that will pay you new profits as 
well as insure you against losses due to 
changes in fuel prices and availability. 

Write for illustrated folder to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3225 W. 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants in Cleveland, 
Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 





Can you afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman 
users ore saving? 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing with 
GAS, OIL, COAL 








three, all under 35, are Writer Charlie 
Andrews, an ex-hobo; Producer Ted Mills, 
an expatriate New Yorker; and Director 
Bill Hobin, an ex-drummer. The Garro- 
way show’s top council, with Burr Till- 
strom (Kukla, Fran & Ollie) and Docu- 
mentary Expert Ben Park, make up the 
brain trust of the close-knit, argumenta- 
tive group that has developed the Chicago 
school. Explains NBC’s Chicago Station 
Manager Jules Herbuveaux: “New York 
thinks there’s nothing wrong with TV 
that the stage can’t cure, and Hollywood 
thinks there's nothing wrong with TV 





that movies can’t cure. Chicago goes its | 


own way.” 

The Chicago group’s imaginative ap- 
proach has been born of necessity. Lack- 
ing big budgets, elaborate equipment and 
big-name talent, they are forced to short- 
cut the elaborate. They specialize in what 
they call “simplified realism” and “ad-lib 
drama.” By banning studio audiences they 
can use the four walls of every set; short 
on cameras, booms and overhead trolleys, 
they never switch from one camera to 
another without a good reason. 

Long & Short. Out of these techniques 
have come such shows as Ben Park’s Sat- 
urday Square, and Hawkins Falls, based 
on nearby Woodstock, Ill.; Ted Mills’s 
Portrait of America and Crisis; Charlie 
Andrews’ Studs’ Place, which drew 4,000 
letters of protest (mostly from New York 
and Philadelphia) when it was dropped 
last month, and the Ransom Sherman 
Show, dedicated to the incurable ineffi- 
ciency of the American male. 

Of such shows, thus far only Garroway 
at Large, sponsored by Congoleum-Nairn 
Corp., has been a conspicuous commer- 
cial success, but their total impact on TV 
has been enormous. Fred Allen, due to 
make his own TV bow this month, says: 
“The Chicago shows are making an effort 
to do something. They're short on money, 
short on talent, but long on inventive- 


| ness.” And NBC’s Herbuveaux, who be- 





lieves in a change of pace, adds: “After 
half an hour of being beat over the head 
by New York, people enjoy a half-hour 
of leaning back with Chicago.” 

Many radiomen think the Chicago ex- 
periment is doomed. They see a parallel 
between what is happening in TV and 
what happened in radio in the ’30s, when 
Chicago pioneered in low-budget dramas, 
documentaries like The Empire Builders, 
and situation comedies like Amos ’n’ Andy, 
Fibber McGee & Molly, and Vic and Sade. 
By 1937, almost goo network shows a 
month were originating in Chicago for 
NBC alone. Then New York money and 
Hollywood climate and opportunities be- 
gan to siphon off Chicago’s talented radio- 





men, and most of the remaining shows | 


degenerated into a mishmash of successful 
but seedy soap operas. 

Dave Garroway, one of the first of Chi- 
cago’s TV successes, may be one of the 
first to leave. Headed for a $250,000 in- 
come this year, he is reported considering 
a move to New York in 1951. Says he: 
“We'll move anywhere if they pay us 
enough money and give us legal assurances 
that the show won't be hurt.” 
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Keep ‘Your Children SAFE 
from Street Dangers 


Stop your children from dashing out into 
traffic. Keep trespassers from ruining your lawn. 
Prevent neighborhood nuisances from invading 
your privacy. A sturdy, good-looking Anchor 
Fence protects your family and your property. 

Anchor Fence is installed by factory-trained 
experts—with easy terms. Wrile for free de- 
tails on exclusive Anchor features. ANCHOR 
Post Fence Diy., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6685 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service ! 


Cleveland... 


Close to Business 












More than half of 
the total U.S. 
population .. . 81 
million persons 
... lives within a 
500-mile radius of Cleveland. A 





great segment of the nation’s buy- 
ing power easily is accessible from 
here and this is one of the rea- 
sons why more and more industry 
and business is locating in this 
center of the midwest. 
Cleveland and Central 
National Bank can assist your 


profit opportunities in this area. 








We invite your banking business, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 


BANK 
of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Jackpot 


In seven years of married life, Betty 
Bowen had borne her Air Force husband 
four children (aged 17 months to six 
years) and had managed to follow him 
from post to post across the U.S. Last 
week the family was threatened with sepa- 
ration. Captain Kenneth Bowen had been 
assigned to duty in Europe, but the 
strained family budget could not accom- 
modate all the other big & little Bowens. 

At this critical moment, Captain Bowen 
appeared on Break the Bank (Wed. 10 
p.m., NBC-TV), answered a string of 
questions about aviation, finally got to 
the big one: What was the name of the 
B-s5o that last year made the first nonstop 





Acme 


Tue Bowens & CHECK 
Pack up. 


flight around the world? For answering 
Lucky Lady, he won the biggest cash 
jackpot in TV history—$8,870. As Mrs. 
Bowen packed last week to follow her 
husband overseas, Captain Bowen ob- 
served: “This seems like God has an- 
swered my prayer.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Sept. 8. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
The Traitor, with Lee Tracy. 

Saturday Night Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Return of the big variety 
series. 

Jack Benny (Sun. 7 p.m., CBS). For 
the roth year. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun, 8 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Eddie Cantor on TV, 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor. 

Author Meets the Critics (Mon. 8:30 
p.m., ABC-TV). An examination of Time. 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC-TV). The Awful Truth, 
with Lee Bowman and Jane Wyatt. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Insures Safety, Speed and Savings 


———— 
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Ozalid, the world’s most versatile copy- 
ing process, is not only helping to make 
American's flights safer, faster—but is 
also contributing to the savings that are 
the backbone of efficient operation, 


SAFETY COMES FIRST 


Precise weight distribution means that 
even ash trays must be exactly located. 
This requires copies of the slightest 
changes—which are also sent to the 30 
far-flung terminals in the American 
system. American uses Ozalid for true- 
to-scale copies...for with Ozalid there's 
no chance for manual errors, nor dis- 
tortion caused by “wet” or photographic 
copying methods, 


SPEED IS 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


American's Daily Operations Report, 
showing crew and plane arrivals and 
departures, must be posted by specified 
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Cut Copying 
Costs... use 


OZALID —the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER 
than costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


with OZALID 


“Ta 





times. Before using Ozalid, this report 
was often hours late. Now American 
posts changes on an Ozalid duplicate 
original . . . corrected copies are im- 
mediately available when wanted. 


LOWER COST 
MEANS BIG SAVINGS 

For example, one report on all American 
flights contains mileage data, fuel con- 
sumption, flight times and loads. Three 
copies of each of 46 segments of this 
report are needed. Ozalid saves Ameri- 
can $82.10 each time this report is 
prepared. 

Like American Airlines, you can prob- 
ably benefit from Ozalid's versatility in 
engineering, accounting, scheduling, 


and countless other fields. Get the full 
story of how Ozalid can help solve your 
copying problems—mail the coupon for 
your copy of “The Simplest Business 
System,” today! 





ZALI 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 











Fine Wine Begins with 
Rare Gifts of Nature... 





but its finished 
by the patient 
skill of Man 


Fine wines require fine grapes. But fine grapes can’t make fine wines 
without the skilled touch of master vintners. Both are combined 
in Widmer’s to an unusual degree. For the Naples Valley District is 
among the world’s few best locations 


for grape culture. And the Widmer 9 
family has been recognized for sixty | D ME R S 
- years as among America’s most 


respected wine producers. Widmer’s NEW YORK STATE WINES 
Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, N. Y. 








One of more than 40 wines 
in the Widmer line, 





__# BY BUSINESS 
a EXECUTIVES 





= Overlooking 
FALL is the most famous Central Park, 


° ° the Essex House is conveniently 
beautiful time of the year close to all important business and 


in the Pikes Peak region social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 


ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 





Write America’s most complete Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 
* 2 Room Suites from $15. 
Resort for reservations All suites have complete serving pantry. 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


the ESSEX 
a ay aati 


n-th e-par 


| 
hotel 160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK | 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 


Colorado Springs, Colorade | 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To George Patrick’ John Rush- 
worth Jellicoe, Earl Jellicoe, 32, First Sec- 
retary of Britain’s Washington embassy, 
son of the admiral who commanded the 
Grand Fleet at the Battle of Jutland,* 
and Countess Jellicoe, 31: their third 
child, first son. Name: Patrick John (Vis- 
count Brocas). Weight: 10 lbs. 





Born. To Tony Martin, 36, butter- 
voiced cinemactor and nightclub crooner, 
and Cyd Charisse, 26, ballerina turned 
movie dancer (Fiesta): their first child 
(her second), a son; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Name: Tony. Weight: 8 Ibs. 1 oz. 


Married. Margaret Sullavan, 41, 
husky-voiced star of stage (The Voice of 
the Turtle) and screen (No Sad Songs for 
Me); and Kenneth Arthur Wagg, 41, Lon- 
don businessman (malted milk); she for 
the fourth time (previous husbands: Ac- 
tor Henry Fonda, Director William 
Wyler, Producer-Agent Leland Hayward), 
he for the second; on Long Island, N.Y. 


Died. Representative Alfred Lee Bul- 
winkle, 67, Congressman from North Car- 
olina since 1921 (with one break, 1929- 
31); after long illness; in Gastonia, N.C. 
He was co-sponsor of the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bill, passed in June 1948 over President 
Truman's veto, to exempt common carri- 
ers from antitrust prosecution for enter- 
ing into rate-fixing agreements. 


Died. Sheik Mohamed Mamoun El 
Shinawi, 74, rector of Cairo’s thousand- 
year-old El Azhar (“The Resplendent” ) 
University, fountainhead of Islamic or- 
thodoxy; in Ismailia, Egypt. 


Died. Edward H. Moore, 78, onetime 
schoolteacher who made millions in Okla- 
homa oil, became a U.S. Senator (1943- 
49); in Tulsa. A lifelong Democrat who 
turned against the New Deal, Moore was 
elected to the Senate (his first and last 
public office) on the Republican ticket, 
as an outspoken champion of rugged in- 
dividualism. He was the first Republican 
elected Senator in Oklahoma since 1924. 


Died. Frank Leslie Smith, 82, Illinois 
Republican, a delegate to every G.O.P. 
national convention from 1912 through 
1948, once a U.S. Senator-elect (but never 
a Senator); in Dwight, Ill. Elected by a 
67,000-vote margin in 1926, he was barred 
from office by vote of a Republican Sen- 
ate on the grounds that his campaign ex- 
penditures in the primary election had 
been excessive and that most of the money 
was a slush fund: upwards of $200,000 
had come from Illinois utilities magnates, 
including Samuel Insull, who gave $125,- 
ooo, while Smith was still serving as chair- 
man of the State Commerce Commission. 


* The only grand-scale naval battle of World 
War I (May 31, 1916), in which the British 
lost 14 ships, the Germans 11. 
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Enter the amount to 














Even the office’prima-donna” 
uses the calculator with 
push-button multiplication 





Because multiplication is by far the most fre- 
quent operation on calculators, obviously the 





calculator for your office must be the one with 
in Multiplier Row, the SIMPLEST and FASTEST, POSITIVE multipli- 
Carriage-Shift and cation. That means MARCHANT—the only cal- 
Multiplication are culator with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication—on 
AUTOMATIC... both the FIGUREMASTER designed for heavy- 
wee eee volume production...and the new low-cost 
SUR TANEOUSLY FIGUREMATIC, the only calculator in its price 
range with simultaneous automatic multiplica- 
tion. Ask the MARCHANT MAN in your phone 
book to prove that a MARCHANT with PUSH- 
BUTTON multiplication can be operated by 
anyone ...and will do all your figure work 





By touch of keys 





easier and cheaper. Mail the coupon or call 
the MARCHANT MAN today. 


MARCHANT =” 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


aleulelor 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE omen? 
GAKLAND G, CALIFORNIA 

Please send me free literature about the new Marchant 
Calculators[_] _ Rental information oO 


Nestea 


Name and Address: 

















Don’t scold him... 





You can clean these blinds easily! 


When the children get their sticky hands all over 
your new Venetian blinds—don’t worry. A damp 
cloth will wipe away the hand marks clean as a 
whistle, thanks to the smooth, beautiful finish that 
protects the blinds. 

Yes, today’s quality finishes enable Venetian 
blinds—and your home appliances—to with- 
stand all kinds of hard usage. Nothing seems 
to mar them. They are easily cleaned, and re- 
tain their like-new beauty. 

There’s more, too. You pay less for Venetian 
blinds because of these quality finishes devel- 
oped by Industrial Finish Engineers. For manu- 
facturers can now finish at one time a coil of 


© 1950, Nationar Paint, Vannisw ano Lacouen Asse 


flat steel or aluminum, or long strips of wood. These 
strips, after coating with modern, fast-drying, flex- 
ible finishes, are then cut into exact flat length, thus 
reducing production costs tremendously. 


For Manufacturers Only: Consult an Industrial Finish 
Engineer today. He can show you how quality finishes can 
reduce costs and expand your sales markets. 


Industrial Finish Engineers—have 


Industry scientists 
the technical ability to produce finishes to meet any spe- 
cific requirements. Remember ... most of your customers 
start buying with the finish in mind, 





Wasnincrom, D. C. 


aTion, Inc 


PITCHER FERRICK 


Homestretch 


All down the backstretch of the 1950 
baseball season, the World Champion 
New York Yankees had been chasing the 
pace-setting Detroit Tigers. As late as 
mid-August the Yankees were in third 
place, 44 games behind. Last week, as the 
American League pennant race entered 
the September homestretch, the Yankees 
spurted into the lead. 

With four weeks to go, the four first- 
division clubs were still closely bunched; 
only five games separated the field this 
week, But Detroit fans, whose team had 
lost eight of its last 15 games, had to 
admit that their entry was beginning to 
look a little winded. Cleveland, smarting 
under four straight defeats by the Yan- 
kees, was falling behind the pace, too. The 
two hottest teams in the league were the 
hard-hitting (team batting average: .307) 
Boston Red Sox, in 3rd place after win- 
ning twelve of their last fourteen games, 
and the Yankees. 

Tired Reliables. That the Yankees 
were even within talking reach of the 
1950 pennant was the wonder of the sea- 
son. Injuries had kept Old Reliable Tom- 
my Henrich (.287 last year) out of the 
regular line-up most of the season. Joe 
DiMaggio (hitting .285) was winning 
games when they counted, but he had 
been off form all through mid-season. Re- 
lief Pitcher Joe Page (3 won, 5 lost) was 
far behind his 1949 performance. 

What had kept the aged, ailing Yankees 
in the race? Big, barrel-shaped Veteran 
Johnny Mize, 37, was one answer, Called 
up from Kansas City in the spring, he had 
hit 19 home runs in 68 games. Three 
other stand-bys were Sophomore Out- 
fielder Hank Bauer (.341), Shortstop Phil 
Rizzuto (.330) and Catcher Yogi Berra 
(.323). They were having the best sea- 
sons of their baseball careers. 

Seven Saved. In the pitching depart- 
ment, Manager Casey Stengel had been 
getting smooth, workmanlike perform- 
ances from his big four: Ed Lopat, Allie 
Reynolds, Vic Raschi and Tommy Byrne. 
Unlike other managers of pennant con- 
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Bernard Hoffme 
CATCHER BERRA 
Very warm for September. 


SPORT 


tenders, Stengel had not been forced to 
use his starting pitchers in relief to save 
close games. His ace in the hole for relief 
work was Tom Ferrick, bought from the 
St. Louis Browns in June. Righthander 
Ferrick, 35 and no great shakes with a 
second-division club, has become the Yan- 
kees’ 1950 Joe Page. In 18 appearances 
on the mound for them he has won 
seven games, saved seven others since the 
Fourth of July. 

With that kind of pitching, and with 
solid hitting from Bauer, Berra and Riz- 
zuto, Manager Stengel can afford to rest 











cme 


HERBIE FLAM 
Cool. 





SLuccer Mize 


his old reliables occasionally, save them 
for the games where they will be needed 
most. If baseball history repeats, two 
such games will be the last two of the sea- 
son. Last year, as no New York or Boston 
fan needs to be told, the Yankees won 
the pennant by taking the last two from 
the Red Sox at Yankee Stadium. This 
year the teams end their seasons with a 
two-game series in Fenway Park. 


Top of the Pole 


When young (22) Pancho Gonzales 
turned pro last fall, U.S. amateur tennis 
lost the top man on its totem pole—and 
the only player in sight who might have 
sat it out for a while, At Forest Hills last 
week, the low men were scrambling for 
Pancho’s old spot. The result was a good 
deal like the confusion in the heavyweight 
division when Joe Louis hung up his gloves. 

Theoretically, this should have been 
Australia’s year. The Aussies had just 
trounced the U.S. (four matches to one) 
for the Davis Cup. But in the National 
Singles last week, the Aussies played like 
men still in a happy trance over winning 
the international cup, and as if anything 
else was anticlimax. By the quarter-finals, 
the Australian first-liners—Frank Sedg- 
man, Jack Bromwich and Ken McGregor 
—had all been upset by less-favored 
Americans. 

Early this week, by scrambling their 
way into the semifinals, four men had as 
good a claim as anybody else to be con- 
sidered the pick of the 1950 crop: 

@ Taffy-haired little (5 ft. 9 in.) Left- 
hander Art Larsen, 25, of San Leandro, 
Calif., No. 6 in U.S, rankings. Larsen, a 
steady, unspectacular stroker who had 
wanted to play on the Davis Cup team 
himself, had had the satisfaction of put- 
ting out Davis Cupper Tom Brown. 

@ Long-legged, ungainly Dick Savitt, 23, 
of Orange, N.J. One of the most improved 
young players at Forest Hills (No. 16 last 
year), Savitt had beaten Australia’s Brom- 
wich to enter the semifinals. 

@ Blond, crew-cut Herbie Flam, 21, 
U.C.L.A. senior, and victor in the 1950 
Clay Court Championships where he de- 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. &y of a Series 







“The house 
that Ruth built,” 
the Yankee Stadium, 
has been the setting 
for 14 World Series, 
12 of which have been 
won by the Yankees. 


Strathmore bats them 


out of the park for the Yankees 


People with the championship habit of mind, like the New York 
Yankees, naturally turn to leaders to represent every phase of their 
business...choose Strathmore’s expressive letterhead paper for their 
correspondence, 


Letterheads are an important detail to any organization that wishes 
to be recognized as a leader in its Seld. They often give a prospect 
his first insight into the quality and character of your firm. The 
design, the feel of the paper itself, all contribute to the response the 
recipient makes to your message. 


Have you reviewed your letterhead lately? Does it do full justice to 
your firm today? Why not have your letterhead supplier submit new 
designs on Strathmore Paper? You'll find that your message, too, 
can carry a picture of an alert, progressive company. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass, 


SPR ATH MORE os 


OF FINE 
PAPERS 

Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
80 





feated the U.S.’s No, 1 Davis Cupper, Ted 
Schroeder. 

@ Tall, dark & handsome Gardnar Mul- 
loy, 36, of Coral Gables, Fla., the only 
member of the U.S.’s Davis Cup team to 
reach the semifinals.* 

By week’s end the best tennis of the 
tournament had come from_ bronzed, 
smooth-stroking Veteran Mulloy, who 
won all of his matches last week in straight 
sets. It was also the best tennis of Mul- 
loy’s long career (he made his first ap- 





Mox P. Hoas 
Art LARSEN 
Considered. 


pearance in the Nationals 15 years ago). 
Mulloy was not surprised by his durability. 

“Why not?” he said. “I don’t smoke 
or drink. I learn more each year. Tilden 
won his first national title at 27, and was 
still winning ten years later. I’m in better 
shape than any of these youngsters. I fig- 
ure I can go all the way.” 

Mulloy was wrong. In a semifinal match 
this week, he lost to the cool retrieving of 
Herbie Flam in a long, five-set match. Art 
Larsen subdued Dick Savitt to become 
the other finalist. One of the two would 
climb to the top of the totem pole this 
week, but the pole seemed stumpier 
than usual. 


. . . 


The Women’s Championship almost had 
a form upset when Althea Gibson (Time, 
July 17), first Negro ever to play in the 
Nationals, carried Wimbledon Champion 
Louise Brough to within one game of 
match before rain stopped their second- 
round contest. But next day, 22-year-old 
Tennist Gibson no longer had her touch 


* Schroeder, who might have done so, packed 
his bag and returned to his California job (re- 
frigerators) after the Davis Cup matches. 
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or speed, and she went out of the tourna- 
ment, 6-1, 3-6, 9-7. 

By the semifinals this week, the cham- 
pionship had narrowed down to two vet- 
erans and two relative newcomers. The 
veterans stayed in command, Playing in 
the same cool & collected fashion that has 
won her the U.S. title two years in a row, 
Margaret Osborne du Pont, 32, beat pret- 
ty, crop-haired Nancy Chaffee, 21, of 
Ventura, Calif. Florida’s Doris Hart, 25, 
put out California’s Beverly Baker, 20, 





Max P. Haas 
MArcGareET OsBorNE DU Pont 
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Faster & Faster 


On the drawing board in Seattle months 
ago, Stanley Sayres’s two-ton, 29-ft. hy- 
droplane, Slo-Mo-Shun IV, looked to him 
like the fastest boat in the world. When 
he got it onto Lake Washington this sum- 
mer for its first official run, Owner Sayres 
rocketed to a world record 160 m.p.h. 


,, (True, July 10). 


A month later, with Designer Ted Jones 
at the wheel, Slo-Mo-Shun JV won motor- 
boating’s famed Gold Cup. Last week on 
the Detroit River Slo-Mo-Shun took the 
last big prize within reach, It ran away 
with the international Harmsworth Tro- 
phy and, in the doing, pretty well estab- 
lished itself as the greatest speed boat 
ever built. 

With Designer Jones out of action with 
a broken hand, Sayres turned the wheel 
over to steely little Lou Fageol (rhymes 
with gauge all). Lou, 43, a racedriver 
since 1928, had never competed for the 
Harmsworth, but in the first of two 4o- 
mile heats he hit the starting line almost 
at the crack of the gun, was never headed. 
Slo-Mo-Shun’s 30-ft. rooster-tail wake 
steadily drew away from Horace Dodge’s 
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SWAT these 3 ‘'D”’ 
business devils 


by gon heres] 


There are three demon “D’s’ which menace every business: 
DISHONESTY, DISAPPEARANCE—possibly with no trace or 
evidence—and DESTRUCTION— by accident or design. | 

Well, you can cross these three worries off your list right now, 
and I'll tell you how. 

{f your business handles money, merchandise or securities, get an 
America Fore 3D Policy to protect you against their loss. 





This policy covers: 
1—Loss of money, merchandise or securities by employee's dis- 
honesty. 


2—Loss of money and securities within premises through burglary, 
disappearance or destruction (including fire, flood, explosion.) 


3—Loss of money and securities outside premises. 

4—Loss by forgery of outgoing checks, drafts and the like. 
5—Loss of securities from safe deposit box. 

6—Loss of merchandise, fixtures and equipment by burglary. 


Contact an America Fore agent today and let him give you full 
details of this modern package policy which can be tailored by The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York to fit your special needs. 
For his name, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE CROUP 
CONTINENTAL FIDELITY PHENTK: = NIAGARA = AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY owe CASUALTY COMPANY or wew vere: 


BERNARD M. CULVER © 


FRANK AL CHRISTENSEN 


"__1/America Fore 
* INSURANCE GROUP « 


Choirmoe 


— 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 
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PARTNERS CHOICE 


The century-old Bellows name 
on over 200 wine and spirit offerings, 
is your assurance of fine quality at a fair price. 





Bellows Partners Choice, Whiskey—A Blend, 86.8 Proof * 60°%/, Grain Neutral Spirits 
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; Associated Press 
Driver Faceot & “SLto-Mo-SHun IV” 
He kept his foot down. 


My Sweetie, Jack Schafer’s Such Crust 
/T, and Harold Wilson’s Miss Canada /V. 
Slo-Mo-Shun’s speed over the windswept 
course was 91.127 m.p.h., a shade under 
the old record, but fast enough. The win- 
ning margin: three miles. 

In the second heat next day, with the 
Canadian entry out of the running be- 
cause of broken plankings, Slo-Mo-Shun 
gave up dawdling. With a look at the 
smooth water, Sayres told Driver Fageol: 
“Try one lap at 100 m.p.h, or better.” Lou 
opened the throttle of his 1,800-h.p. Alli- 
son engine, tried for one lap, then another 
and another (“She ran so smoothly I just 
decided to keep my foot down”). By the 
end of the second lap, My Sweetie had 
dropped out with a broken oil line. By the 
sixth lap, Slo-Mo-Shun was a full five 
miles ahead of Such Crust. To the 150,- 
000 spectators crammed along the banks 
of the Detroit River it was obvious that 
lead-footed Lou Fageol was after a new 
record, He got it. 

Slo-Mo-Shun’s average speed for the 
second heat: 100.68 m.p.h. Old record: 
94.285 m.p.h., set last year by Stanley 
Dollar’s Skip-a-Long. Jubilant Auto Deal- 
er Sayres was delighted over his boat's 
performance, but he was already taking a 
look ahead. Said Sayres: “We have a fast- 
er boat on the drafting board now .. . 
200 m.p.h, is not impossible.” 


Who Won 


@ In Brooklyn, Dodger First Baseman 
Gil Hodges hit four home runs against the 
Boston Braves to tie the major-league 
record (for a nine-inning game) set by 
Lou Gehrig in 1932. Brooklyn won, 19-3. 
@ In Cleveland, before 51,076 early-sea- 
son fans, the Cleveland Browns, four-time 
champions of the late All-America Foot- 
ball Conference, gave an exhibition-game 
whipping to the Chicago Bears, long-time 
powerhouse of the National Football 
League. The score: 27-23. 
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Jim Owen puts float-fishing on a business 
basis —is crowned “‘King of the Ozarks.” 


Sixteen years ago, Ford Truck user Jim Owen 
of Branson, Mo., got the idea of promoting 
float-fishing to give city folks the most fishing 
pleasure with the least effort. Today, his fleet 
consists of 40 boats and 4 Ford Trucks. 
“We arrange trips to suit your timetable,” 
says Owen. “You bring tackle, and fish for 
Ozark bass, jack-salmon and other species for 
2 to 8 days. We take care of everything else, 
including cooking and setting up tents.” 








4 FIGHTING small-mouth 
bass meets its master, And 
then there’s jack-salmon, 
crappies and channel cat- 
fish to test your skill. 


JIM OWEN pyramided a 
flat-bottomed river boat 
and a fishing pole into a 
farm, theater, drugstore 
and fishing service. 


He switches to Ford Trucks and saves 16%! 

















TO Start a float-fishing trip, Ford F-5 
takes boats and provisions to up-river 
launching site. Powered by a 100-h.p. 
V-8 engine, the F-5 negotiates muddy 
river banks with ease. 95-h.p. Six also 


available. G.V.W. rating on 7.50-20 
duals, is 14,000 Ibs. F-5 models include: 
9-ft. and 12-ft. Stakes and Platforms; 
134-in., 158-in. and 176-in. w.b. Chassis 
with Cab, with Windshield or with Cowl. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— 


“Float-fishing may be all fun to some folks, 
but the business side of it is important to 
me,” says Jim Owen. 

“T watch my pennies. That’s why I switched 
to Ford Trucks. They save me money. My 
newest Ford F-5 cut running costs 16%. Fords 
are always on the job, come rain or high 
water. Just what’s needed for Ozark hauling.” 


HERE'S WHY AMERICA'S NO. I TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 





SAVE ON REPAIRS. [Engine 
accessories are mounted 
high, where they can be 
easily reached for adjust- 
ment and repair. 


SAVE WEAR with Feather- 
foot hydraulic brakes. 
Model F-5 rear brakes 
have widest (314-in.) lin- 
ing in 1} 9-ton field. 


SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder 
engines over 175 models from 95-h.p. Pickups to 
145-h.p. Big Jobs— Double Channel frame for bigger 
load capacity—Bonus Built reserves of strength and 
power for long life and economical performance, 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 








FORECASTING: 


A Brighter Future 
for Your Floors 













A vr RENT KIND OF BEAUTY now takes the floor! 

It's the rayon throw rug specially created to add dis- 
tinction to every room... provide a touch of luxury under- 
foot all through the house. 

There’s more to these floor lovelies than can be cap- 
tured on the printed page. Rug manufacturers and coop- 
erating Avisco engineers have built in brand new values. 
To make them possible, rayon has been adapted to produce 
a variety of foot caressing textures in loop and cut pile. 
Some are soft with the subtle sheen...the jewel tones of 
lustrous velvet, Others are firmer in texture, fibrous and 
resilient made possible by our newly deve loped heavy 
crimped fibers. The springy qualities of these types has 
never before been attained with man-made fibers. They 
are practically lint-free, completely moth-proof. 

These rugs will highlight the fall home furnishing sea- 
son. They are available in a range of brilliant washable 
colors. See them, compare them—and you'll understand 
why we think they have an important place in your future 
decorating plans. American Viscose ¢ Jorporation, 350 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





MEDICINE 


How High Is High? 

High blood pressure, by itself, is not a 
disease and never killed anybody. Even 
in its commonest disease form, which 
doctors call “essential hypertension,” 
damage to the kidneys and other organs 
is the result of changes in the small 
arteries, not of the high blood pressure. 
Yet countless people start worrying them- 
selves sick when they are told they have a 
high reading. 

Well aware of such laymen’s worries, 
Dr. Arthur M. Master of Manhattan’s 
Mount Sinai Hospital and Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. asked themselves: How high is 
high blood pressure? To get the answer, 
they had to find out what is normal blood 
pressure—an item that a generation of re- 
searchers had failed to agree on. Dr. Dub- 
lin, aided by Statistician Herbert H. 
Marks, culled the health records of World 
War II workers at air bases and war 
plants, tabulated the blood pressure of 
15,706 seemingly normal, healthy men & 
women from 16 to 65. They found a much 
greater range than had previously been 
considered normal. Therefore, they con- 
cluded, the definition of “normal” shotild 
be revised to fit the facts. 

Physicians and insurance statisticians 
have made the mistake of looking too 
hard at the mortality tables, say the three 
authors in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The tables show 
more deaths among people whose blood 
pressure exceeds 140 mm. systolic and 90 
mm. diastolic.* This fact is meaningless, 
they argue, because blood pressure usually 
increases naturally with age. So the thing 
to dois forget about an “ideal” reading, 
start with healthy people and accept their 
readings as normal. 

From what they found to be normal in 
practice, Master, Dublin and Marks sug- 
gest these ranges as normal: 





MEN WomeEN 
Age Systolic Diastolic Systolic Diastolic 
20 105-140 62-88 100-130 60-85 
30 110-145 68-92 102-135 60-88 
40 110-150 70-94 105-150 65-92 
50 115-160 70-98 110-165 70-100 
60 115-170 70-100 115-175 70-100 


On each side of the normal ranges, the 
authors think, there should be a twilight 
zone (usually five to ten points wide). In 
this zone, blood pressure would be looked 
on with suspicion and carefully rechecked, 
but still with no conclusion that the pa- 
tient had “high” or “low” blood pressure. 
Such a worrisome diagnosis would not be 
made, they suggest, until there was a 
clearly abnormal level, e.g., low blood 
pressure for a man of 20 would be 98/56 


% The pressure of the blood on the walls of the 
arteries is measured by the height of the column 
of mercury it will support. The systolic reading 
is maximum pressure, the diastolic, minimum. 
The two readings are written 140/90 and spoken 
of as “140 over 90.” 
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Can You Really Brush-Off 







Is There a Miracle Dentifrice? Authorities 
warn against the false notion that any den- 
tifrice can prevent all or even most tooth 
decay. Dependence on a dentifrice, instead 
of your dentist can lead to serious trouble. 





Brushing After Every Meal Helps, say Dentists. 
Bacteria in your mouth turn food particles 
into acid. This acid can cause decay. A good 
dentifrice helps clean away food particles— 
fights acid. Magnesium hydrate in Squibb 


The Best Way to Fight Decay. Remember . . . a 
good, reliable dentifrice cannot combat all the pos- 
sible causes of tooth decay. A complete check-up 
and professional cleaning by your dentist every 6 
months is still the best way to save yourself the 
worry, pain and expense of needless cavities or 


even extractions, 


no other dentifrice can— 


REMEMBER THESE 3 FACTS 


1. Help clean your teeth more thoroughly 
2. Combat acid and bacteria more effectively 
3. Give you a cleaner, fresher breath 

than... reliable SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 


Tooth Decay? 


THESE TRUTHS 
CAN SAVE YOU 
WORRY, PAIN 
EXPENSE 






Many Things Cause Decay, say Dentists: 
faulty diet, especially in early childhood, in- 
fections or bodily defects, acid-forming bac- 
teria, etc. Dentifrices can help combat only 
the bacteria-acid cause, 





Dental Cream helps combat mouth acids. 
Some dentifrices use ammoniated  sub- 
stances, Your dentist will tell you: there is 
no final proof that one is more effective than 
the other. 














Work's 2. breeze’ with tailored carbons! 
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Busy fingers fairly fly when 
Carter's Carbon Paper is used. 


Built to write sharply, stay flat, 
last longer and keep fingers clean, all 
Carter's Carbons—famous Midnight, 
for instance—make work neater, 
easier and faster. There's a specific 
Carter's Carbon tailored for every 
typing need. 





Any leading Stationer, or Office 
Outfitter in your town, will gladly 
show you how Carter's top quality, 
tailored Carbon Papers will help you 
get the best out of your typewriters. 
Or drop us a card for free samples, 
and the names of local dealers. 


THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CARTERS 
top quality carbons 





| or less, while high blood pressure would 
be 150/95 or more. At 40, low would begin 
at 102/60, and high would begin at 165/ 
100. (For younger women the norms are 
slightly lower; for older women, some are 
slightly higher. ) 

Release from worry is the first thing 
prescribed by most doctors for patients 
with high blood pressure. The tables of 
Master, Dublin and Marks may be just 
the thing to help such patients stop wor- 
rying—or worry less. 


The Couch Cult 


Is psychoanalysis a cure-all for the 
minor ills of the mind? Or is it a costly 
fad full of humbug? Few healing tech- 


niques of modern times are fought over 
with such violent partisanship as the long- 
drawn-out Freudian analysis. For the past 
fortnight, a layman and two prominent 





Newspictures 
Dr. GREGORY ZILBOORG 
Freud is not a ghost. 


psychiatrists have carried on the argu- 
ment in the Nation. 

“My husband and I were recently di- 
vorced upon the suggestion of his psy- 
chiatrist,” wrote Dorothy Ferman (pseu- 
donym of a former newspaperwoman and 
advertising writer). “Several weeks later 
my husband voluntarily entered a_sani- 
tarium to be treated for depression. I, too, 
am depressed; I’m also angry. In our lives 
there was no mother-in-law, no ‘other’ 
man or woman. But there was always a 
psychiatrist.” 

Oversimplification. Writer Ferman 
complains that her husband became ut- 
terly dependent upon his analyst. As a 
social-work executive, he said, “to have 
had an analysis was as desirable as to hold 
an advanced academic degree.” She had 
hoped, after their marriage, to supplant 
the analyst “in a woman’s way,” but Jim 
went running from one analyst to another. 

| Eventually, he tried to get Dorothy to go 
| to an analyst. She refused, largely because 


of the cost, and concluded: “What it 
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might do for me was less important than 
the fact that it would initiate me into 
the cult.” 

Her experience with Jim left Dorothy 
with some strong views: “I can’t see that 
a mother’s apron strings are much worse 
than a psychiatrist’s couch. Maybe it is 
unsophisticated and ‘naive oversimplifica- 
tion’ to handle one’s own problems to the 
best of one’s ability . . . But something 
like this was the basis of mental health for 
hundreds of years before Adler, Jung and 
Freud.” 

Impertinence. The Nation’s editors 
gave “a number of prominent psychia- 
trists” advance copies of the Ferman arti- 
cle and invited them to reply. Most re- 
fused. But from outspoken Psychiatrist- 
Author Fredric (The Show of Violence) 
Wertham came outspoken agreement: 
“What she writes rings true. In fact, I 





Newspictures 
Dr. Frepric WERTHAM 
Patients are often right. 


have encountered literally dozens of simi- 
lar cases . . . Psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts are the only physicians who 
blame the patient—or at least his rela- 
tives—when they do not cure him.” 

From his long experience in New York 
City, Dr. Wertham was convinced that 
eight out of ten psychoanalyses should not 
have been started, and that six out of 
ten were more harmful than helpful. “I 
believe . . . that the patients are often 
right, and so are their relatives,” he con- 
cluded. “If this be treason, send me to 
St. Elizabeth’s!” 

Another psychiatrist-author, Dr. Greg- 
ory (Mind, Medicine and Man) Zilboorg, 
appeared nominally for the defense of 
psychoanalysis. While deploring argument 
by charges and countercharges, he accused 
the public (and by inference Writer Fer- 
man) of “verbose ignorance and termino- 
logical impertinence.” Zilboorg charged 
that anybody who makes this kind of at- 
tack on psychoanalysis is wrong, because 
he mistakes “use for abuse. . . illness for 
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For trimmer 


—Tailored 








Neater pages are turned out faster, 
when Carter's tailored typewriter 
ribbons are at work. There's one for 
every style of machine. 

Some are extra long for more 
mileage...and fewer ribbon changes 
...aJ] are noted for extra life and 
sharp, clear impressions. And Carter's 


typin 
nbbons! 5 








exclusive Silvertip feature keeps 
fingers clean when ribbons are 
changed. 


Any leading Stationer, or Office 
Outfitter, can demonstrate savings 
for you with Carter's tailored type- 
writer ribbons. See your favorite 
dealer today. 


CARTERS 
top quality typewriter ribbons 


give cleaner impressions 






MONEY 
Too! 


ANDO SAVE 
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| Here is where the 
exacting challenge of mathematics 
| meets its precise response 





DIETZGEN 


Slide Rules 


Accuracy and convenience in use have made 
these fine instruments a world-wide tradition 


New indicator 
design gives extra 
glass protection 





Belt attachment 
for student and 


Many a renowned engineer and scientist today 
field use so) 


uses the same Dietzgen Slide Rule he bought as 
a student, years ago. Take a Dietzgen Slide Rule 
into your own hands, and you will instantly 
know why. 

Celluloid Data a See the clean, legible contrast of the division 

Slip fits incase, «= ce markings and numbers against the ivory-like 
gives useful deta << ar white facings. Feel the rule, its smoothness, its 
fine balance, its careful finish. Work the rule, to 
know how the slide glides to its appointed posi- 
tion, then stops there firmly, yet poised to move 
again swiftly at the fingers’ touch. 

Work a problem on a Dietzgen Slide Rule to 
know its ultimate precision. Whether it is one 
of the famed Maniphase Multiplex Log Log 
Rules... the Trig Type, Decimal Trig Type, 
Vector Type... or whether it is one of the 
simpler rules to meet simpler needs, you will 
find the same efficient organization of scales, 
the same planned regard for giving answers 
quickly, easily, accurately. 

EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. « Chicago * New York * San 


Francisco * New Orleans * Los Angeles * Pittsburgh * Washington 
Philadelphia * Milwaukee * Deolers in All Principal Cities. 








Lifetime service | 
from finest \ : 
Dietzgen rules 


All-climate 
construction permits 





easy adjustment 


INSPECT A DIETZGEN 
SLIDE RULE 


Discover the superiorities of Dietzgen 
Slide Rules yourself by visiting any 
Dietzgen Display Room or Dealer, 
found in all principal cities, 


DIETZGEN 


Drafting, Surveying and Print-Making 


Materials, Instruments and Equipment 
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unreasonableness, and Freud tor the ghost 
which so many people in their amateurish 
or professional ignorance make of him.” 

But Defender Zilboorg conceded much 
of the prosecution’s case. “In our age of 
propaganda and pragmatic go-getting,” 
said he, “psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
have been oversold.” 


Wife Material 


Why is there a shortage of nurses? The 
California State Senate Committee, inves- 
tigating the problem in Los Angeles, last 
week heard a disarmingly simple explana- 
tion: nurses make such good wives. 

“Registered nurses are prime wife ma- 
terial,” reported Dr. Donald Cass gravely, 
“because the same emotional and psycho- 
logical urges which lead them into the 
nursing profession make them excellent 
wives and mothers. Only about 20% of all 
graduate R.N.s follow their profession for 
any considerable length of time. They 
tend to be snapped up by sensible young 
men. A nurse learns to care for other peo- 
ple’s pains, instead of spilling out her own 
problems. She takes to family life like an 
old hen taking over a brood of chickens. 
It’s no wonder there’s a nurse shortage.” 


Interest on the Loan 

The armed forces, with 6,226 doctors 
and 2,358 dentists on active duty, were 
clamoring for more; they would soon need 
5,000 more doctors, 2,650 more dentists. 
Last week, with one dissenting vote (Marc- 
antonio), the House and Senate passed a 
bill to draft as many doctors and dentists 
(up to the age of 50) as the services may 
need, 

What made the legislators see eye to 
eye was bipartisan impatience with doc- 
tors and dentists deferred in World War 
II and trained at Government expense, 
who had ignored appeals to pay their 
debt to their country by volunteering 
(Time, July 31). In setting up doctor- 
draft priorities, Congress drew its first 
bead on men in this category, who have 
done no military service (or less than go 
days). They will go into uniform first. 
Nobody knows just how many there are, 
but with others who have served from 3 
to 21 months (who will go next), they 
total 5,600 doctors and 3,000 dentists. 

After them come the professionals who 
paid for their own schooling but who still 
have not served in the armed forces since 
1940. Last to go: doctors and dentists 
(not in the reserves) who have put in 
more than 21 months of military duty 
since 1940. 

One Congressman, Antonio M. Fernan- 
dez (Dem., N. Mex.), tried to excuse the 
Government-aided men for not volunteer- 
ing, on the ground that each wanted to be 
sure that he was not going to make a per- 
sonal sacrifice while others stayed home 
and reaped a rich harvest. More typical of 
the nation’s feeling was the bitter com- 
ment of Scripps-Howard Columnist Rob- 
ert C. Ruark: “To beat a draft and knock 
off a free medical education is quite a 
feat. . . | wouldn’t weep for [this group] 
if they all got drafted on private’s pay. 
They owe us some interest on the loan.” 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F ws Westinghouse 





WESTINGHOUSE 





ALL ABOARD... FOR THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN AMERICA 


These 48 people are all going downtown for 
a total fare of $4.46. 

It would cost them eight times that much 
to go in their own automobiles. 

Match that for value received . . . anywhere, 
any time. 

That’s management with a capital M. Be 
proud of it. And remember that if in your 
city the actual figures are a bit higher, your 
transit management has particularly tough 
problems to meet. 

We know something about these problems 


ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION « . . 


because we've been serving these fine transit 
organizations for many, many years. 

They know they can be sure of Westinghouse 
electrical equipment on street cars and trolley 
coaches. We like to think the efficiency and de- 
pendability of our motors and other apparatus 
have helped mightily in giving you today’s 
transportation bargain. 

Making electrical equipment of all kinds is our 
business. Making one quality only .. . the best 
. is our creed. We express the creed in these 


words: You can be Sure .. . if it's Westinghouse 


PITTSBURGH «+ PA, 











BEHIND SUCH 
FAITH IN THE 


COMMONPLACE _ cena rn ant er 





The sparkling, clean water bubbling in the heart of bustling cities 
is far more pure than the rivers and lakes from which we take it. 


Daily we trust it with our health, our life in fact. Only thirty years DIAMOND 


ago, city water was a conveyor of some of the most epidemic diseases. 


The rescue of water from pollution caused by dense settlements A f, \, 

and widespread industry came when a few venturesome city fathers { jyAr 

introduced liquid chlorine into drinking water, Chlorine sterilized 

so well and so cheaply that today the practice is commonplace. CHEMICALS 
Many cities are now furnishing water softened by soda ash. Some 

cities treat their water with silicate of soda and other chemicals to 

achieve sparkling clarity, seldom seen in nature. These three « hemicals 

are produced for water treatment in great quantities by the twelve 

plants of DIAMOND ALKALI from coast to coast, border to border. 


QC ianials youflive by ...DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY cuvesno, ono 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SQOA + CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES » BICARBONATE OF SODA + SILICATES + CALCIUM COMPOUNDS * CHROME COMPOUNDS + ALKALI SPECIALTIES 








MUSIC 





A Nickel in the Piccolo 


When the 250-ton fishing boat Barne- 
gat put out of Beaufort, N.C. for the 
menhaden* grounds one morning last win- 
ter, she carried some visitors who had 
never made the trip before. They were 
Bendix engineers, on board to check on 
the Barnegat’s electronic “fish-finder.” 
The reports from the finder came through 
just fine and the boat closed on a big 
school of fish. Then, as the Barnegat’s 20 
fishermen began to haul in their first good 
catch of the day, the engineers heard 
something that made them look up from 
their graphs in wonder and surprise. 

“Put a nickel in the piccolo!” cried one 


them Negroes from the tidewater South, 
the chanteys have been handed down from 
father to son, from crew to crew. Chaplin 
also learned from the Barnegat’s song 
leader, Walter Kegler of Fernandina, Fla., 
that menhaden fishermen are picked “al- 
most as much for their music as their 
muscles.” The singing has two functions, 
Kegler explained: it provides a rhythmic 
pulse for hauling in the seine, and it is 
“thanksgiving” for a good haul (“No need 
singing when the catch is small’). 

On a coast-to-coast hookup last week 
NBC broadcast what Chaplin had heard. 
To most listeners, the menhaden fisher- 
men’s chants, more religious than pisca- 
torial in flavor, had a good deal in com- 





MENHADEN FISHERMEN 
No need of singing when the catch is small. 


of the fishermen. Thereupon, following 
their song leader, they broke into a high, 
happy chantey. The Bendix men had 
never heard anything quite like it before. 

Ashore again, they convinced NBC that 
the chanteys were worth recording. This 
summer, sniffing an “untapped source of 
American folk music,” NBC sent its spe- 
cial events reporter W. W. Chaplin out on 
the Barnegat with a tape recorder to get 
some of the songs down for posterity. By 
that time, following the season north, the 
Barnegat was working out of Little Egg 
Harbor, N.J. 

Chaplin learned that there are about 
100 songs that “belong to the business.” 
Nobody knows how old the songs are. 
Among the menhaden fishermen, most of 


* A small (about r 1Ib.), bony member of the 
herring family, the menhaden is the U.S.’s No. 
commercial fish, Unpalatable, menhaden are val- 
uable for oil (soap and paint), stock and poultry 
feeds, fertilizers, Massachusetts Indians showed 
the Pilgrims how to use them: plant a menhaden 
in every hill of corn. 
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mon with the best of Negro “spirituals,” 
but they also had a fresh, saltwater tang 
all their own. Sample (the Barnegat’s 
favorite chant): 


Wine, wine, wine 

Oh, my Lord, 

Ought to been to Heaven ten thousand 
years— 

Drinkin’ of the wine. 


ZT gotta mother 

In the Promised Land, 

Bye ’n bye 

Tl shake her hand. 

Ought to been to Heaven ten thousand 
years— 

Drinkiw of the wine. 


Up on the mountain 

When Jehovah spoke, 

Out of his mouth 

Come fire and smoke. 

Ought to been to Heaven ten thousand 
years— 

Drinkin’ of the wine, 





DAYLIGHT IN A FLASH! At sun-up, night 
would turn into bright daylight instantane- 
ously if it weren’t for dust. Dust particles 
high up in the atmosphere catch the light 
while the sun is still below the horizon, 
reflect it down to earth, give us our dawn. 





STRAIGHTENS WAVY AIR! The noise you 
hear when air swishes through an intake is 
due to vibration—pressure waves in the air. 
By eliminating most of this vibration, Air- 
Maze filter-silencers reduce noise, please the 
neighbors, help workers do a better job. 
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FOILED IN OIL! Dust and dirt that try to slip 
into a compressor or engine through the air 
intake don’t get away with it when an Air- 
Maze oil bath filter is on the job. Oil-bath 
filters scrub air clean in a bath of oil, greatly 
reduce wear on pistons, cylinders and rings. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to service you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIRGAAZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
' SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Need a paper that’s strong when wet? 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment gives it to 
you. Want a paper that resists grease? 
Patapar is your answer. Want package 
sales appeal? A colorfully printed Pat- 
apar wrapper almost sings your message. | 
Patapar is produced in 179 types. 
Each type is “‘custom-tailored’’ to meet 
special needs. Types vary as to wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, opaqueness, 
moisture vapor resistance, pliability, 
thickness and many other qualities. 


BEST PAPER FOR HUNDREDS OF JOBS 


Patapar is wonderful for food wrappers, 
greeting cards, ham boiler liners, butter 
wrappers, milk and cream gaskets, putty 
wrappers, rubber mold liners, oleomar- 
garine wrappers, artists’ sketching pads, 
auto parts wraps and hundreds of other 
jobs. 

Let’s see if Patapar 
can help you. Write 
on your business let- 
terhead outlining 
your requirements. 
Then we can recom- 
mend the type of 
Patapar best suited 
for your purpose. 











Protected 


by 
Patapar 
Vegetable 


Parchment | 





Patapor Keymork, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


v 
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HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Wow Americana 


Ballet Theatre’s* first jaunt abroad in 
four years was beginning to look like a 
triumphal tour. 

In Germany last month, an audience 
largely of G.I.s in the Rhein-Main Air 
Base gymnasium cheered every number to 
the rafters. Berlin audiences, seeing their 
first American ballet since the war, bra- 
voed Jerome Robbins’ Fancy Free (al- 
though the critics chewed their whiskers, 
muttered about “acrobatic distortion’). 
At the Edinburgh Festival a fortnight ago, 
it seemed to Directress Lucia Chase 
(Time, May 8) that “everybody liked 
everything”; Edinburgh’s Lord Provost 
sent an enthusiastic thank you to Harry 
Truman, who had given his blessing to the 
tour. Last week, after a Ballet Theatre 


Associated Press 
LuctaA CHASE 
Plenty of chance elsewhere. 


opener at Covent Garden, the London 
Daily Mail solemnly observed that the 
U.S.’s No. 1 ballet company was “what is 
popularly known as a wow.” 

British balletomanes cheered once more 
for Fancy Free, Pillar of Fire and other 
modern numbers that Ballet Theatre had 
presented on its previous visit four years 
ago. They also found something new to 
rave about in Agnes de Mille’s carefully 
repolished Rodeo (music by Aaron Cop- 
land). An elegant first-night audience got 
so far into the roughriding spirit of the 
thing that they obeyed the program notes, 
beat their hands in time to the “Running 
Square Dance” sequence. 

The Daily Express found Choreogra- 
pher (Oklahoma!, Carousel) de Mille’s 
eight-year-old Rodeo “a shorter Okla- 
homa! without singing.” Said the Times: 
“This treats a typically American subject 


* The name by which it has been known for ten 
years. Its long-legged new name, adopted on the 
eve of its foreign tour: the American National 


Ballet Theatre. 











it can’t 


be luck! 





BOSTON is the 17" city where 


7 OUT OF 10 
CHOOSE 
MIRADO 
PENCILS as 
SMOOTHER 


-++ because they really 
are smoother 

In Masked Pencil Tests conducted 
by impartial research organizations, 
office workers consistently choose 
Eagle MIRADO as smoother than the 
other pencils they are using. You, too, 
will find it smoother, stronger, long- 
er wearing ...or your money back, 


5 degrees... still only 5¢ each 


wes 
FREE! 


Toronto 
32-page Maintenance 
Manual for Executives 











SS 


@ how to cut building maintenance costs 









@ how to clean floors of all types 
@ quick, thorough shampooing of rugs and corpets 
@ proper use of attachments and accessories 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


GREER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


DEPT, Ti SIOON. RAVENSWOOD AVE + CHICAGO 49, ILL. 
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in a way that, by its wholeheartedness, its 
unembarrassed and unembarrassing vul- 
garity . . . synthesizes, and yet still adds 
to, the essence of American culture. . .” 
Said Lucia Chase, “We realize this is 
what they want from us, but sometimes 
we wish they would let us do a little more 
classical ballet just to show what we can 
do.” There would be plenty of chance else- 
where: Ballet Theatre still has Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Brussels, Rome, Milan, Venice, 
Alexandria and Cairo on its calling list. 


New Pop Records 

The music business, a rough & ready 
seismograph of all public concerns, was 
beginning to zigzag to the war in Korea. 
Biggest of a crop of new patriotic songs 
sprouting along Tin Pan Alley was a 
brash tune in march tempo called The Red 
We Want Is the Red We've Got in the 
Old Red, White and Blue. Dashed off in 
ten minutes last May by Bickley (Stop 
Beating ’Round the Mulberry Bush) 
Reichner and British Songwriter Jimmy 
Kennedy,* it had been around almost all 
summer before Band Leader Ralph Flana- 
gan persuaded RCA Victor to let him 
record a mile-a-minute dance version. Last 
week, after being on the market only a 
fortnight, it had already sold 200,000 
copies, promised to be one of the year’s 
big hits. RCA Victor had rushed out a 
de-luxe version by Hugo Winterhalter 
with full orchestra and chorus, and one 
for the country trade by sad-voiced Hill- 
billy Elton Britt. 

Other new popular records: 

Sarah Vaughan (Columbia LP). One 
of the reigning queens of jazz, using all of 
her old tricks and some new ones on eight 
standards, including East of the Sun, 
Mean to Me and Jt Might as Well Be 
Spring. 

Sonny Stitt and Bud Powell, Stan 
Getz, Lee Konitz and Lennie Tristano 
(New Jazz LP). These three 1o-in. LP 
records contain the last beads on the lu- 
natic fringe of “cool” jazz. At times the 
music of these small combos is as weird 
as a hashish dream or as annoying as 
fingernails on a blackboard, but they oc- 
casionally manage (when the piano rides 
above the saxophones) some pleasant, if 
disorganized, sounds. 

Why Don't You Think Things Over? 
and How Deep Is the Ocean? (Dinah 
Washington; Mercury). One of the best 
of today’s blues singers wails her way 
expertly through a torchy ballad, does a 
passable blues version of a Berlin standard. 

Lover and Little White Lies (Oscar 
Peterson; Mercury). An accomplished Ca- 
nadian pianist ties these two cocktail fa- 
vorites into knots with fingers that rival 
Art Tatum’s and Fats Waller’s at their 
nimblest. 

Can Anyone Explain and Dream a Lit- 
tle Dream of Me (Dinah Shore, with male 
quartet; Columbia). Dinah back in her 
best, closer-than-breathing form with an 
up & coming new ballad and a standard. 


* Who wrote a World War II flag-waver: We're 
Going to Hang Out the Washing on the Sieg- 
fried Line, 
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ee tropical wateyfall : 


writes 
James A Michener 
about 
Rise Stevens 


“There is a waterfall I know, deep in the 
tropical forest, ever changing yet some- 
how changeless. I can watch it for hours 
—completely absorbed, Risé Stevens’ 
voice is like that. Throbbing, lilting—a 
cascade of sparkling sound that relaxes 
and stimulates me, too. I not only hear 
her voice—I feel it.”—James A. Michener 
Have you heard Risé Stevens sing Victor Herbert's 

TOYLAND 

I'M FALLING IN LOVE WITH SOMEONE 

GYPSY LOVE SONG 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled "Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you'd like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 201, Camden, N. J. 


OW it 


Relieve 
that 
misery 
with 
America’s 
No. 1 
Stand-by! 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET T 


HOTEL 


ST. GEORGE 
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“That's just how I felt when the office 
manager asked me to work late again, 
tonight. This night work was becoming 
a Aabit, instead of an occasion. And all 
because distracting noise in our office 


kept us from doing a normal day's work 





in regular office hours.” 








FOR OFFICES © FACTORIES e« 
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“I'm the expert who delivered quiet... 


“It didn’t take me long to halt the noise jitters in this office. Acousti-Celotex 


Sound Conditioning brought immediate quiet and comfort to every worker. 


Overtime hours and turnover, too, were cut with this modest investment.” 


Remember... it takes all 3 to tame noise for good! 


1—The Correct Material foreach particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in custom-made Sound Condition- 
ing. His freeanalysis of your noise problem as- 
sures correct Sound Conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code, Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 
right material, correctly installed the first time 
when you specify Acousti-Celotex products. 





TRADE MARKS 


STORES © SCHOOLS * 


REGISTERED 


HOTELS * HOSPITALS e@ 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nationwide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to guar- 
antee his work, his materials and his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, “25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning” and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celorex Cor- 
poration, Dept. TM-9, 120 South LaSalle Sc., 
Chicago 3, Illinois, In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousti-Crtotex 


Us ©. PAT. OFF. 


CHURCHES e 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





EMPLOYMENT 
The Top 


The Census Bureau announced last 
week that employment jumped to 62,367,- 
coo in August, highest in U.S. history, and 
1,153,000 more than in July. The number 
of jobless dropped to 2,500,000. 


WALL STREET 


Summer Stock 

Chrysler Corp., which jolted its com- 
petitors a fortnight ago by giving a $25 
million cost-of-living wage rise to its 
workers (Trae, Sept. 4), last week served 
up another surprise. The company de- 
clared an extra $3 dividend, payable this 
month on top of the $1.75 quarterly div- 
idend. This will boost dividends so far 
this year to $7.75, v. $5.25 for all of 1949. 
When the New York Stock Exchange 
rang the gong to open trading the next 
morning, Chrysler stock shot up 34 points 
to 714, giving the entire market a fillip. 
At week’s end, investors got more good 
news: the Senate shelved action on an 
excess profits tax until next year. 


THE ECONOMY 


Dangerous Interference? 

As Congress last week passed its 
Defense Production bill (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS), with its standby economic con- 
trols, a warning shout went up. Said top- 
flight economist and Federal Reserve 
Board member, M. S. (for Menc Ste- 
phen) Szymezak: don’t use them. “Direct 
controls,” said he, “are [not the] answer 
to our immediate inflation problem. They 
deal only with effects and not with basic 
causes.” Instead, the Government should 
cut down on the “rapid credit and mone- 
tary expansion . . . [and] current Gov- 
ernment deficits which threaten to grow 
larger and larger.” 

Similar warnings came from the pro- 
gram committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York and the 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

Said C.E.D.: “Such [direct control] 
measures are not only unnecessary now 
but would actually impede the nation’s 
efforts to build its military force, prevent 
inflation and strengthen our economy. 
Overall direct controls inevitably inter- 
fere with the process of production and 
distribution of goods. They . . . weaken 
incentives, discourage attempts to in- 
crease supplies of scarce materials, and 
interfere with the growth of productivity, 
Their interference . . . is cumulative, and 
is especially dangerous in a long-drawn-out 
period of rearmament.” 

Like Szymczak, C.E.D. thought that 
federal spending should be cut. It esti- 
mated that at least $2-3 billion could be 
lopped from nonmilitary projects and 
more from spending for farm price sup- 
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ports and mortgage purchases. C.E.D. also 
wanted excise, income and corporate taxes 
boosted (it thought the $5 billion boost 
in the pending bill was about right), but 
was against an excess profits tax except 
“in an extreme emergency.” And credit 
should be tightened all across the board— 
on consumer goods, housing, business bor- 
rowing for plant, equipment and inven- 
tories. Summed up C.E.D.: The nation 
needs “quick and fundamental action 
now, quicker and more fundamental than 
is possible by the route of direct controls.” 





restaurateurs. Nevertheless, their number 
has grown to the point where the league 
thought the time had come to change its 
policy. Once its main job had been to 
give Negroes confidence to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. Now the league 
thought that it should concentrate on tell- 
ing them how to improve their business 
and broaden their markets. 

Word of Caution. The delegate who 
has broadened his market the most was 
Dr. Charles Clinton Spaulding, 76, a long- 
time friend of Booker T. Washington. 


P. H. Polk 


Tuskecee Devecates* & Booker T. WASHINGTON STATUE 
The day of philanthropy was over. 


CONVENTIONS 


"We Must Be on Our Own" 


By Cadillac, Pullman and Jim Crow 
coach last week, 134 Negro businessmen 
journeyed from 27 states to the campus 
of Alabama’s Tuskegee Institute. They 
were delegates to the soth annual conven- 
tion of the National Negro Business 
League, founded by Booker T. Washing- 
ton in 1900 to advance the cause of Ne- 
groes in business. While the businessmen 
naturally discussed the future, they also 
debated how well they had done in the 
past 50 years. 

“We have made ourselves felt in pol- 
itics,” said one delegate, “and we have 
gone a long way in music. But in business 
we have only touched the surface.” In 
most cases, Negro businessmen (an esti- 
mated 800,000 in the U.S.) are still 
small businessmen—grocers, dry cleaners, 


%* League President Horace Sudduth, Laundry 
Owner Fred Allen, Architect Moses McKissick, 
Insurance Men Charles Spaulding, J. E. Walker, 
James A. Holtry, 


Born of ex-slaves, Spaulding had risen 
from a $10-a-month waiter’s job to head 
the $28 million Negro-staffed North Car- 
olina Mutual Life Insurance Co, Said he: 
“We are making progress as businessmen. 
Three years ago very few Negroes could 
borrow money, even on Federal Housing 
Administration security. But now their 
reputation in that way has been changed. 
Our company and two others had a lot to 
do with [that]. We have loaned more 
than $1.5 million to Negroes in Philadel- 
phia . . . and have not had a Joss.” 
Spaulding, like the other delegates, did 
not want Negro businessmen to aim only 
at the Negro market; they should aim at 
a broader market, and compete, not on a 
racial basis, but as businessmen. Spauld- 
ing himself had proved that that could 
be done, when he opened a bank 41 years 
ago in the white business section of Dur- 
ham, N.C. “Some people,” he recalled, 
“said to me: ‘You had better get out of 
there; they won’t let you stay there. . .’ 
We have been there ever since, and our 
relations with the white businessmen have 
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Writes With Real 


PRINTER’S 
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changeable 
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SAVE MONEY ON TYPE-SETTING 
Now you can prepare your own originals for 
printing by photo-offset or any other eco- 
nomical reproduction method. The result is 
pleasing legible type-matter with even mar- 
gins and correct spacings.....a type com- 
position job any print shop would be proud 
of. Your typist does it...and your savings 
multiply with each job...from an office 
form to a catalog... for any duplicating or 
printing process... photo-offset...direct- 
to-plate...stencil...etc, 

ALL MODERN TYPE STYLES 
The professional appearance of Vari+ 
Typing is the result of a wide choice 
of styles...Bodoni, Goramond, etc., 
with matching itelics and in all sizes, 
Foreign language types available too, 
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been fine. About 10% of our depositors 
are white. . . My advice to Negroes is to 
stay in the same type of business they 
are now in, like insurance, merchandising 
and farming—and train your children to 
be better in that same type of business... 
What we want... is not Negro businesses 
but businesses [run] by Negroes.” 
Fringe Members. The way to get such 
businesses, said League President Horace 
Sudduth, who reputedly has made a $500,- 
ooo fortune in real estate, “is not to sit 
idly by . . « and expect social organiza- 
tions and the federal and state govern- 
ments to do the job for us.” Added an- 
other delegate: “The day of philanthropy 
is behind us. We must be on our own... 
Our program should [present] a well-de- 
fined means of entering into the full econ- 
omy of the U.S., instead of [its] fringe.” 
To help do so, the league plans to es- 
tablish a national office in Washington, 
provide members with guidance on expan- 
sion, and more efficient business methods. 
In effect, the league will try to do much 
the same job as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce does for its members. 


CARTELS 
Slow Road 


When Allied occupation forces moved 
into Germany in 1945, they all agreed 
that I, G. Farben, world’s biggest chem- 
ical empire and a mainstay of the Nazi 
war machine, should be broken up. But 
they disagreed on how the job should 
be done. Since then, proposals to dispose 
finally of the 169 I. G, Farben companies 
in the West zone* have never gone be- 
yond the talk stages. 

Last week the Council of the Allied 
High Commission began acting as though 
it meant business, It ordered Farben’s 
German properties broken up into an un- 
specified number of “economically sound 
and independent companies [to] ensure 
dispersion of ownership and control and 
promote competition .. .” The new law 
provided that no buyer or group of buy- 
ers would be allowed to merge two or 
more of the companies without an O.K. 
from the Allied High Commission, and 
it barred war criminals as well as major 
Nazi offenders from taking part in control 
or management of any of the companies. 

But actual breakup still seemed a long 
way off. On the slow road ahead, the High 
Commission has to work through moun- 
tains of technical procedure. It has not 
even totted up Farben’s assets—a pre- 
liminary to any sale. 


CREDIT 


Don't Get Alarmed 
How much scare buying had the war set 
off? Last week the Federal Reserve 


Board provided the first rough measure. 
In July, it reported, installment purchases 
of automobiles, refrigerators and other 
durable goods had sent consumer credit 
soaring $660 million, well above the $457 


* Apparently no such problem faced Russia in 
the East zone; the U.S. suspects that Russia 
simply seized Farben’s 45 companies. 
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Give your home 
this modern touch 


The very first time you use it, you'll feel 
the modern touch of a silent G-E mercury, 
switch, 

It doesn't click or snap—the handle 
moves silently when you touch it—be- 
cause the mercury switch has no springs 
or moving contact blades. A pool of 


mercury does the work—lets the G-E 
mercury switch last for years. It has been 
tested for more than a million operations. 
In the nursery, in bedrooms, use the 
G-E mercury switch for silence. Use it 
throughout the house for the modern 
touch. It replaces the noisy, spring-type 
switch you may be using now. For your 
present home, for the home you're plan- 
ning, tell your electrical contractor you 
want G-E mercury switches. 
Construction Materials Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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i“ Engineering Systems, Architects & Engineers 
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/ A Custom-designed Floor 
...and it costs no more! 


“H" stands for Horder's, Chicago office- 
supply chain. This initial, inlaid in the 
floor and repeated throughout the pat- 
tern, provides a custom-designed effect 
Yet this distinctive extra touch costs noth- 
ing extra because the individual tiles in 
Thos. Moulding Mou trite can be arranged 
in special designs without resorting to 
costly special fabrication. 

You can give “personality” to floors in 
your own store, office, school, hospital, 
church or home in an equally original... 
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. equally inexpensive manner. Before you 
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build or remodel, investigate colorful, 
long-wearing, low-cost Mouttire. Write 
for color catalog to: Tos. Movutorne 


‘, Foon Mra. Co., Dept. T-9, 165 W. Wacker 
SPrive, Chicago 1, Ill 
. 
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million rise in May and $550 million in 
June, to a total of $20.3 billion. 

It was the first time in history that con- 
sumer debt had crossed the $20. billion 
mark, more than double the figure of a 
decade ago ($9.1 billion). But the rise 
was not as fearsome as it looked. While 
the nation’s per capita consumer debt had 
risen from $69 in 1940 to $135, up 95%, 
national income had risen from $616 per 
capita to $1,437 in the same period, a gain 
of 133%. But consumer credit would be 
one of the first things curbed under the 
new Defense Production bill. 





BANKER GIBSON 
Like a speculative two-year-old. 


BANKING 


Two into One 

In Wall Street, the common stock of 
the Brooklyn Trust Co.,* founded 84 
years ago, kicked up its heels like any 
speculative two-year-old last week. In six 
weeks the stock galloped from $139 to 
$228, on the rumor that Brooklyn Trust 
would soon be bought by a larger bank. 
Last week it jumped $17 in one day as the 
rumor turned out to be true. Brooklyn 
Trust announced it will merge with Man- 
hattan’s Manufacturers Trust Co. 

The merger will move Manufacturers 
up from sixth to fifth biggest U.S. bank,t 
with more than 100 branches, and the 
largest neighborhood banking service in 
one city in the world. This new emi- 
nence will be no strain on Manufacturers’ 


%* Which for 16 years (1929-45) helped run the 
Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team, as one of the 
executors of the estate of the late baseball mag- 
nate Charles H. Ebbets. After the hapless Dodg- 
ers had wallowed in the second division for five 
years straight, the bank hired Larry MacPhail 
as general manager in 1938. MacPhail drove the 
Dodgers to a National League pennant in 1941, 
paid off a mountain of debts (some $500,000 to 
the Brooklyn Trust) by 1942. 


+ The top four: Bank of America, National City 
Bank of New York, Chase National Bank, and 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
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You can’t get top performance from 
your engine or car heater with an 
over-aged, damaged or clogged 
motor thermostat. The cooling sys- 
tem won't work properly. Your en- 
gine overheats, wasting anti-freeze 
—or runs too cold and fails to keep 
your heater hot. You increase wear 
and waste gas and oil. 


Be wise—ask your Service Man for 
a thermostat “check-up” when you 
winter condition your car — do it 
soon, and if you need a replace- 
ment 


Always get 
Autostat 


the original equipment 
thermostat 


You'll get faster starts, and faster 
warm-ups with Autostat. 


You'll get more miles per gallon 
and more comfort per mile. 


You'll save oil and reduce car main- 
tenance, There's an Autostat to fit 
every make and model of car, qual- 
ity made by the pioneer builder of 
automobile thermostats, the same 
company which makes the controls 
for the finest ranges, water heaters 
and other dependable appliances. 


In Home and Industry EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


Robertshaw-Fultow controis company 
@ FULTON SYLPHON Div. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


*¥ BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT Div. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ont let this spoil 
your Winter driving 
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More Power 
To You... 


and how 
teamwork | 
keeps it cheap “ 





ONE OF A SERIES DEMONSTRATING APPLIED LUKENOMICS 


~ 


TO KEEP ELECTRIC SERVICE the bargain it is, power companies 
must overcome constantly increasing costs. In this, an important 
factor is modern, more economical generating equipment, such 
as the new-design, steam-driven turbo-generator unit recently 
developed. The key to the unit's advantages is its improved more 
efficient re-superheat cycle, without which an increase of as 
much as 200’ F. in initial steam temperature would be required. 
Increased power with lower production and maintenance costs 
results. In addition, the unit’s compact design permits savings in 
building construction. For essential design freedom, strength, 
rigidity and weight reduction, this equipment is built of Lukens 
steel plate components. 

Whatever your industry, similar benefits are assured with 
newly developed, more efficient equipment. And wherever de- 
sign, materials selection and fabrication must be integrated, 
you'll find the economical answer in applied Lukenomics. 
Lukenomics combines the experience of designers, engineers 
and equipment builders with Lukens’ knowledge of materials 
and their application, gained over 140 years as the world’s 
leading producer of specialty steel plates, heads and steel plate 
shapes. 

It's sound investment insurance to put Lukenomics to work on 
your equipment problems. There are progressive fabricators who 
can do this for you. Get in touch with them, or write our Manager 
of Marketing Service, stating your problem. Lukens Steel Com- 
pany, 476 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


LKENS STEEL COMPANY 
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BETTER PRODUCTS FOR BETTER EQUIPMENT 





President Harvey Dow Gibson. In his 
nearly 20 years as president of Manufac- 
turers Trust, the bank has already swal- 
lowed up six smaller banks, and with this 
merger has boosted its deposits from $219 
million to $2.3 billion. Gibson, who works 
as hard as any of his banking colleagues, 
and at 68 plays harder than most of them, 
still finds time to salmon-fish and ski (see 
cut), was once Master of Fox Hounds at 
Long Island’s Meadow Brook Hounds. He 
has poured more than $300,000 of his own 
money into his home town of North Con- 
way, N.H., to make it a leading ski cen- 
ter in the U.S. (Tre, Jan. 21, 1946). 
. . . 

The Manufacturers-Brooklyn merger 
will be the biggest New York bank combi- 
nation in 20 years, but it is not the only 
one on the fire. Next week the stockhold- 
ers of the $1.5 billion Bankers Trust Co. 
will vote on the purchase of the Lawyers 
Trust Co., only two months after Bankers 
Trust took over the banking business of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 

The mergers are part of a long-term 
trend in New York banking. Since 1900, 
the number of New York City commer- 
cial banks has dwindled from 127 to 59 
through mergers. Banks are moving into 
the mass-loan business, and need branches 
to do the job right. Where high interest 
rates once made it profitable to serve a 
comparatively few big customers, today’s 
low rates and high fixed costs are forcing 
banks into what amounts to a chain-store 
operation. With thousands of clients, the 
banks have made this operation highly 
profitable with small personal loans and a 
host of other services they once thought 
too picayune to bother with. 


AUTOS 
The Big Fifth 


The Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation produced a startling statistic: the 
sale of automobiles and automotive sup- 
plies and equipment (including petroleum 
products used by cars) now totals $25 
billion a year—just about 20% of all re- 
tail trade in the U.S. 


AVIATION 
Flying a Tiger 


When twelve combat veterans of Major 
General Claire Chennault’s famed Fly- 
ing Tigers sank their savings into an 
airline in 1945, they were sold on the fu- 
ture of air freight. But, as one Flying Ti- 
ger Line executive moaned: “The only 
trouble is, we’ve often gone nearly broke 
trying to get other people to see it.” Last 
week the Tiger Line thought that people 
were beginning to see things its way. Ona 
gross of $4,964,168, some 60% higher 
than last year, the line reported a $500,- 
346 net profit (including a $183,500 car- 
ryback credit) for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950. 

The Tigers are not an all-freight line 
yet: more than $1.5 million of last year’s 
revenue came from special charter jobs; 
another $961,000 came from repairing and 
maintaining ships of foreign airlines. As 
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Yes—pouring kerosene or gasoline on a fire is a sure way to get quick action. That's 


iust the trouble, It's too sure and too quick. The result may be an explosion or 4 FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actas 
sudden burst of flame that gets beyond control. Don't start a fire in a stove or open Insurance Company takes its name 
fireplace with kerosene, gasoline or benzine. from the famous volcano, which 

“though surrounded by flame and 
This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. smoke is itself never consumed.” 


From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Actna Company to meet its 





obligations. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Go into any store and say that 
to a salesman, and it usually 
makes his job much easier—lets 
him reach right away for the 
product with the highest price. 

That’s because quality and 
price do run fairly parallel for 
most things you buy. 

But when it comes to securi- 
ties, “the best” is a much bigger 
problem. 

Because you just can’t judge 
any security by the price tag 
alone, and “the best” stocks for 
any objective usually come in all 
shapes and sizes. 

Whether you invest for safety, 
for liberal income, or for price 
appreciation, there’s an extremely 
wide range of stocks and prices 
for you to select from. And very 
often a stock selling for $30 a 
share can offer you the same in- 
vestment values as one selling for 
twice as much—or more. 

So next time you come shop- 
ping at Merrill Lynch for securi- 
ties, remember: The best always 
depends on your present posi- 
tion, your available funds, what 
you want most in a stock. We 
can probably show you several 
that suit your purpose. 

Unless, of course, by “best” you 
mean service. When it comes to 
that, we'll see that you get our 
best. You won't have to ask. 


Department S-67 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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Fred Morrison—Graphic House 


Bos Prescotr & Carco 
Money is where you find it. 


Robert William Prescott, 37, the hustling 
Tiger president, put it: “We've had to 
get our development money wherever we 
could find it.” Prescott found it by flying 
anything, anywhere, at any time, from 
railroad wheels and loads of gravel to 
globe-girdling tours for college students, 
and the Pacific airlift (Tue, Aug. 21). 
Other jobs: 

G To meet the fanciful ideas of a Texan 
who wanted to fly a group of friends to 
Vancouver for a weekend, Bob Prescott 
painted one of his planes like a totem 
pole, wore a cowpuncher’s outfit while 
piloting it. 

@ When the President of Colombia de- 
cided last year to improve his country’s 
scrawny live stock, the Tigers flew hun- 
dreds of U.S. bulls, rams, boars and stal- 
lions to Colombian breeders. 

@ When the United Jewish Appeal decid- 
ed to repatriate 35,000 Yemenite Jews 
from Southern Arabia, it hired the Tigers 
to fly them back home—thus, said Pres- 
cott, fulfilling the Biblical prophecy that 
the Yemenites would be returned to Judea 
on the wings of an angel. 

The line has also drummed up a steady 
business in transporting corpses (it was 
sued for “mental anguish” by relatives 
when one shipment was delayed). This 
spring it added the Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Southern California 
as a steady customer. Prescott convinced 
the association that it could save on crat- 
ing, ship cheaper by air than by the rail- 
roads’ less-than-carload lots. 

By such deals, plus new scheduled 
routes from CAB (Time, May 9, 1949), 
the line has built its monthly payload to 
2,000,000 Ibs. in 1949-50, as much as it 
carried its entire first year. Last week 
the freight future looked so bright that 


Bob Prescott planned to expand his 24- 
plane fleet. He placed a bid for 18 moth- 
balled Air Force C-46s. But Prescott, who 
has clawed his way through more than 
one freight-rate battle with the sched- 
uled passenger lines, thinks he still has 
plenty of fighting to do. Complained he: 
“As long as [the passenger lines] can 
charge up their losses to the Post Office, 
we don’t stand a chance. Either they 
should lose their subsidy or we should 
get one too.” 


METALS 
No Ceiling 


The Munitions Board last week re- 
moved the ceiling from prices it will pay 
domestic producers of some strategic ma- 
terials. Previously, it would pay U.S. sup- 
pliers no more than 25% higher prices 
than those paid to foreign producers. The 
board will take off price restrictions on a 
few badly needed materials, will try to 
avoid a blanket increase. With the new 
high prices, the board hopes to persuade 
U.S. miners to develop low-grade deposits 
of such metals as manganese, copper and 
zinc, thus speed up its lagging stockpiling 
program. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
The Match Kings 


Most people think that matches are use- 
ful only to start fires and light cigarettes. 
But not St. Louis’ Rosenberg brothers. 
They think that the chief purpose of 
match books is to carry advertising. By 
selling this idea to big & little business- 
men, the Rosenbergs have made their 
Universal Match Corp. the second biggest 
U.S. matchmaker (first: Diamond) with 
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a gross of $12 million last year.* Last 
week President Adolph Rosenberg, 61, 
hailed a new Universal product as the first 
major innovation in match books in al- 
most 60 years. The product: a match book 
with a waterproof striking strip that is ex- 
pected to boost sales $1,000,000 this year. 

Adolph Rosenberg and his brother 
Samuel, 57, a Universal vice president, 
did not strike it rich in matches until 
after they had burned their fingers else- 
where. Adolph quit high school to work in 
the piece-goods business, later set up a 
woolen company with Sam, lost it, turned 
to manufacturing a mothproofing liquid, 
and lost that, too. Then the Rosenberg 
boys borrowed $100,000 from friends 
(among them: two of Detroit’s famed 
Fisher brothers), hired 15 people and 
started making matches in a loft in down- 
town St. Louis. But they had little suc- 
cess until they hit on the idea of putting 
personalized ads for businessmen on the 
covers. Within two years (1929), Univer- 
sal ran up $100,000 profit, has continued 
to be a moneymaker. Said Sam Rosen- 
berg: “We like to think we got all our 
business hotfoots when we were young.” 


TEXTILES 
Wild & Woolly 


In the musty auction rooms of Syd- 
ney’s Royal Exchange, the wildest wool 
market in history got under way last 
week. Buyers pulled off their neckties and 
rolled up their sleeves as prices jumped 
in the heavy bidding carried on by burry- 
voiced Yorkshiremen, throaty Flemings, 
precise, high-pitched French. All Western 
Europe was bidding for this year’s crop of 
Australian wool. 

The crop was short because floods dur- 
ing the last three months had drowned 
some 4,000,000 sheep, disrupted trans- 
port of the clip to the market. When Auc- 
tioneer J. L. Brassil asked for bids on a lot 
of grease wool (i.e., raw wool) that would 
have brought 91¢ a Ib. only two months 
ago, a Frenchman quickly offered $1.12, 
lost out to a Briton who got it for $1.32. 
Said Auctioneer Brassil: “Never did I 
dream of such prices. . .” The average: 
94¢, v. 60¢ last season. 

If good for Australia, such prices were 
bad news to U.S. woolen mills, which can 
expect even higher prices this fall when 
they start bidding for fine-grade apparel 
wool (last week’s auction was mostly lim- 
ited to grade B stock). The U.S. will im- 
port more than 300 million lbs. of wool 
this year; textile manufacturers fear that 
the skyrocketing wool prices will boost 
the cost of woolen cloth by about $1 a 
yard, tack an extra $5 on a man’s good- 
quality suit by next spring. And last week 
the tight-squeezed wool market got ready 
for another pinch: the National Security 
Resources Board Chairman W. Stuart 
Symington said that the Munitions Board 
will start stockpiling wool for Army, 
Navy and Air Force uniforms. 


* Universal also makes Old Nick and Bit-O- 
Honey candy bars, which account for some 30% 
of the firm’s gross sales, 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. Contracts, negotiated 
by the undersigned, have been entered into for the purchase of 
these securities by certain institutions for investment. 

The bonds have not been, and are not being, 
offered to the public. 


NEW ISSUE 


$61,000,000 


Trunkline Gas Company 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds 
3%% Series due July 1, 1970 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


August 25, 1950 























A Good Companion... 


A Welcome Gift 


Your Very Special 
SPORTSMAN’S FLASK 


* Curved to fit the pocket 


* Handsomely packaged— 
With colorful sporting 
prints enlivening the beau- 
tiful carton made in France. 
A marvelous gift. 


* The treasured Cognac— 
Honored the world over for 
its clean taste, rich bouquet 
and lingering warmth. 
When sporting day is done, 
enjoy that delightful ‘““Hen- 
nessy Hour.” 


K *& * 


HENNESSY 
“The Worlds Preferred Cognac 


84 Proof 


Schieffelin & Co,, New York, N.Y. 
Importers Since 1794 
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HIS famous old bearing (built to be forgotten)—pro- 


genitor of 159,000,000 rugged, dependable children—is 
still hale and hearty after more than 20 years of the hardest 
kind of work... original lubricant still in good shape, seals 


tight, no adjustment necessary. 


The 159 million offspring of this venerable bearing are 
moving in the best of circles—guietly, smoothly, re 


efficiently—without re-lubrication! 


Read how mechanisms of all types have been - 
freed from bearing maintenance care and ex- 
pense by these lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 
Ask for Booklet “Sealed.” 


Nothing Rela Like a Call... 


\ 
«NEW DEPARTURE 
the famous . q 
New Deporture : 


Safety Broke | BALL BEARINGS 


for Bicycles 


One of many types of 

modern self-sealed 

bearings, lubricated- 
for-lifel 


~ 





NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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CINEMA 


The Chips 


Hollywood's biggest wheels got togeth- 
er for a pronouncement on Communism. 
In a two-page newspaper ad signed by 
Cecil B. DeMille, Sam Goldwyn, Darryl 
Zanuck, Joseph M. Schenck, the Warner 
Bros., and Louis B. Mayer, the moviemen 
said: “. . . One steady look at the Polit- 
buro makes it obvious to any American 
that he could not endure existence in that 
vast concentration camp which is Russia 
and her satellites ... Weary of war 
though we are, it’s better to fight ... 
From now on, let us make no mistake 
about it: the war is on, the chips are 
down. Those among us who defend Russia 
or Communism are enemies of freedom 
and traitors to the United Nations and 
the United States.” 

° 8 « 

The onetime pinko Screen Writers’ 
Guild was a shade less forthright. The 
Guild wanted the boys in Korea to know 
that it was behind them foursquare. Last 
week, the Writers Executive Board ap- 
proved a resolution upholding U.S. inter- 
vention in Korea on behalf of the U.N. 
But it shelved a motion proposing a man- 
datory anti-Communist loyalty oath for 
all new members and Guild executives. 


The New Pictures 


Tea for Two (Warner), based vaguely 
on the immensely successful 1924 musical 
No, No, Nanette, sheds a Technicolor 
tear for the good old days of plus fours, 
prohibition and the stock-market crash. 
The story, about a Broadway show, em- 
ploys nearly every musical-comedy cliché 
—from romantic misunderstandings be- 
tween Doris Day and radio’s Gordon Mac- 
Rae to pratfalls by Comic Billy De Wolfe. 
Every quarter-hour or so there is a big 
production number. 

As hot-weather entertainment, Tea for 
Two is at its best when concentrating on 
the old tunes of Vincent Youmans, George 
Gershwin and Roger Wolfe Kahn.* 





The Black Rose (20th Century-Fox] 
shows how Tyrone Power brought the 
magnetic compass, the art of papermaking 
ind the secret of gunpowder from far-off 
Cathay to 13th Century England. Based 
on Thomas B. Costain’s lush historical 
novel, the film bristles with research, 
Technicolor, 5,600 extras (not counting 
500 horses and 1,000 camels), the Eng- 
lish countryside and sun-scorched vistas 
of Asian deserts. On this broad canvas, 
however, Scripter Talbot Jennings traces 
a curiously skimpy design. 

Director Henry (Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer) Hathaway is never able to over- 
come that handicap. Whenever the movie's 


*% Saxophone-playing son of the late Financier 
Otto (Metropolitan Opera) Kahn. Roger broke 
up his dance band in the late ’30s, became a 
fighter-plane test pilot, is now manager of the 
service department for Grumman. 
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Why wait? Come South now! 


Basy factories with bright futures don’t 
worry about the “wolf at the door.” 


Up and down the Southern Railway 
System, thousands of factories are busy 
-+.are looking ahead with confidence. 
The specter of industrial pessimism is a 
stranger in the South. 


Here industries of all kinds are thriv- 
ing and expanding ... nurtured by the 





Southland’s gentle climate...inspired by 
its unique benefits and advantages... 
encouraged by the contagious optimism 
of this forward-looking, forward-going 
“opportunity land.” 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 


Sree? E. Romer 


President 


gi, SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


{| The Southern Serves the South 
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RUST! 


; 
; 
j T- 


Stacks, buildings, fences, tanks, plates, girders— 
every rustable metal surface needs RUST-OLEUM! The 
exclusive formula proved throughout industry for 
over 25 years! RUST-OLEUM goes on easily... dries to 
a firm, airtight, decorative finish! Defies rain, snow, 
salt air, weathering! May be applied over surfaces 
already rusted without removing all the rust! Spec- 
ify RUST-OLEUM to your painting contractor or 
architect for any new construction, maintenance or 
remodeling. Write for complete literature—today! 























’ FREE SURVEY: Place yourrust problems 
in the hands of a RUST-OLEUM specialist. 
He will conduct a survey including 
applications, specific tests and recommen- 
dations. No cost or obligation. See 
Sweets for complete catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM 
distributor, or write for complete literature on 
your company letterhead, today! 





Beoutifies As It Protects... 
Available in All Colors, 
4 Aluminum and White 






PA RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2600 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 





fitful action promises to become as spec- 
tacular as its settings, his camera seems 
to be looking in the wrong direction. 
The ferocity of Mongol hordes, com- 
manded by a leering Orson Welles, is 
neatly foreshadowed in scenes of a bar- 
baric tournament. But when they pillage 
and burn Chinese cities, the picture has 
nothing to show for it but some lines of 
post-mortem dialogue and a pillar of fiery 
smoke on the far horizon. An oily mer- 
chant announces that he is sending a car- 
avan to Kublai Khan with rich gifts, in- 
cluding 81 beautiful women; Director 
Hathaway shows plenty of caravan, but 
he never brings on the dancing girls. 
Instead, The Black Rose devotes much 
of its footage to an unlikely romance be- 
tween Power, as the self-exiled bastard son 
of a Norman earl, and a prattling slave 





Power & HAWKINS 


AuBRY, 
Plenty of caravan, but no dancing girls. 


girl—played by plump-cheeked young 
(20) French Starlet Cécile Aubry as if 
she were a fugitive from Little Women. 
Power’s odyssey through Asia with a stuf- 
fy fellow exile (British Actor Jack Haw- 
kins) is sandwiched between long, talky 
sequences picturing Norman-Saxon strife 
in England. And from time to time the 
film wanders off on little verbal jags to 
point up its sentimental moral: that it’s a 
jolly fine thing to be an Englishman. 

Some competent British players give 
ballast to the supporting cast, and Actor 
Welles proves surprisingly convincing as 
the tough Mongol general. Yet, with all 
the equipment for a spectacle, the film is 
likely to leave moviegoers feeling cheated 
—and nursing a healthy new respect for 
Cecil B. DeMille. 


Summer Stock (M-G-M)}, no great 
shakes as a cinemusical, serves nonetheless 
as a welcome reminder of Judy Garland’s 
unerring way with a song. Ill, and in & 
out of trouble with her studio, Actress 
Garland has been off the screen since last 
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OMPARE the man in the picture 

with these sections of a carbon 
black precipitator and you see that 
here obviously is an oversize ship- 
ment. With a height of 17 feet and 
a width of 1344 feet, careful check 
must be made before shipment — 
for a very good reason! 


Many oversize shipments like this 
are routed over the Erie because 
of the extra-big clearances in tun- 
nels, bridges and curves along its 
right of way. The Erie is famous 
for having the highest and widest 
clearances of any eastern railroad. 





..- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


eRe 4" 


They’re not too fat for us! 


This advantage, added to Erie’s 
famed heavy-duty roadbed and 
Erie’s progressive railroading, ex- 
plains why so many shippers say 
“Route it Erie!” —the railroad with 
a fine record of service in the safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Vey 


PENNSYLVANIA /}Ze 
Rs 
: a 
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year’s In the Good Old Summertime. A 
rest cure left her chubbily overweight for 
her first return performance. But none of 
it seems to have affected her ability as 
one of Hollywood's few triple-threat girls. 
Thanks to Actress Garland’s singing, danc- 
ing and acting (and some imaginative 
dancing by Gene Kelly), the picture seems 
considerably better than it is: a backstage 
musical daubed in Technicolor and 
damned by a predictable show-must-go- 
on plot. 

For awhile the musical is less preten- 
tious than most, and lets Judy break into 
song without the usual awkwardly con- 
cocted cues or backstage trimmings. Kelly 
and a troupe of theatrical young hopefuls 
invade Judy's farm to try out their show 
in her barn. Her stage-struck sister (Gloria 
De Haven), the leading lady, persuades 
her not to throw them out. By the time 
temperamental Gloria flounces out of re- 
hearsals, Judy has found Kelly and show 
business intriguing enough to take over 
the role herselfi—and M-G-M begins load- 
ing the barn stage with production num- 
bers that would tax a Broadway theater. 

For comedy, the movie brings on Eddie 
Bracken as Judy’s straitlaced rural suitor, 
and Phil Silvers, who is funny up to a 
point that he soon leaves behind. Dancer 
Kelly shines in a number that makes in- 
genious rhythmic use of two props: a 
creaking floorboard and a rustling sheet 
of newspaper. But it is Actress Garland 
who is most responsible for giving Summer 
Stock the bounce and vitality that keep it 
going. Though the show’s only distin- 
guished song is an old one, Get Happy, 
her voice and showmanlike delivery do 
wonders for the whole score. 


Current & CHOICE 

Difficult Years. Director Luigi (To 
Live in Peace) Zampa explores the effects 
of Fascism’s last ten years on a simple 
Sicilian family (True, Aug. 28). 

No Way Out. Hollywood's most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem mov- 
ie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Widmark 
and Linda Darnell (Time, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary on 
Hollywood’s manners & morals (Tre, 
Aug. 14). 

Panic in the Streets. Director Elia 
Kazan’s realistic thriller about a New 
Orleans manhunt for a criminal who is 
also an unwitting plague-carrier; with 
Richard Widmark and Paul Douglas 
(Time, Aug. 14). 

Mystery Street. Harvard joins the 
police in some scientific crime detection 
that makes for absorbing melodrama; 
with Ricardo Montalban (Time, Aug. 7). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Trwe, July 24). 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. An impu- 
dent, witty British comedy about a well- 
bred murderer; with Alec Guinness (play- 
ing eight roles) and Dennis Price (Time, 
July 3). 
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from fossils 50 million years old... 


-~ Puospnartes, extracted from age-old deposits of 
* marine fossils, are one of the essential chemicals 
that make today’s synthetic soap powders such 
amazing cleaners. As builders for detergents, their 
cleansing action loosens and disperses dirt par- 
ticles from soiled articles, leaving no scum or ring 
on tubs or basins. Produced in huge electric 
furnaces by FMC’s Westvaco Chemical Division, 
4 basic elemental phosphorus is converted into vari- 
; ous other phosphate compounds. These are used 
extensively in penicillin, baking powders, soaps, 
textiles, plating baths, commercial cleansers, 
boiler water treatment, to mention a few. For over 
a half century, Westvaco has been identified with 
pioneering in the field of phosphates, as well as 
other chemical developments. 








Westvaco’s new phosphorus The complete story of these and other 


plant in Idaho where giant fur- 


FMC Division-made products is presented 
naces reduce phosphate shale to 1000 MAcnINtaY in a fully illustrated booklet “Know Your 
elemental phosphorus—basic co#roration CHEMICALS FMC’s; furnished on request. 


source of commercial phosphates. 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


: SiON 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CORPORATION JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISIO 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA uaa. & A aces 


MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT SES EON BARNOROV ES Dey Oe e Jour Baan DiVION 
) "MENT HN BEAN DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH" COMPANY SPRAGUE-SELLS OLENS PRODUCTS DIVIS 
PEORIA bt won sie (Gubeidiery of FMC) JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 
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No OTHER tubing on the market assures 
your tubing application all the plus 
properties you get with Bundyweld. 
For only Bundyweld is double-walled 
from a single strip! 

However unusual your tubing require- 
ments may seem, the superlative com- 
bination of Bundyweld features is certain 
to fill the bill—and more. 

Just note some of the Bundyweld high 
spots that help make Bundyweld a 
favored tubing. 

















‘IT STANDS THE STRESS OF JOLTS AND JARS 
IW LINES FOR BRAKES ON TRUCKS ANDO CARS. 


Bundyweld’s a bear for punishment 
when it comes to taking stress, 
shocks and vibration fatigue. So | 
much so, it’s the choice for hydrau- { es 
lic brake line systems in most of } 
today’s cars. Ditto practically any- 
where else a small-diameter tubing 
is subjected to a life of gruelling 
strain. 


T$ A CINCH 70 CO/L AND FORM AND SHAPE; 
PROOUCTION ROLLS ...NWO WASTE, RED TAPE. 


ve 

Bundyweld can be formed, flared, tapered, 
NOTE the exclusive pat- cut, threaded or otherwise fabricated in jig 
ented Bundyweld beveled time. The double walls bend more easily, 


take more bending without weakening struc- 
turally. No fancy handling needed, either. 
Rugged Bundyweld can take production 
bumps and knocks. You cut corners on pro- 
for any leakage. duction, fabrication time 


edge, which affords a 
smoother joint, absence 
of bead and less chance 





ls 


SIZES UP 
TO %” O.D. 





Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact, 


First a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through oa furnace. Bonding 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then... 
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the favored tubing 


ITS DOWBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE S TRIP, 
WO INSIDE BEAD... REAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


An application of dependable Bundyweld 
may well pave the way to faster production, 
lower costs or a sturdier product for you, 
Just as it already has in pen cartridges, 
tubular frames, automotive parts, ranges 
and hundreds of other products. Whatever 
you make, double-check on double-walled 
Bundyweld today. 













ITS STRONG AND LIGHT, ITS WALLS ARE THINNER, 
FOR RAOIANT HEATING ITS A WINNER / 


Use of Bundyweld Tubing in radiant heat- IT’S made in Monel, nickel or steel, 

ing systems is growing by leaps and bounds. Adds a plus to a trinket or an automobile. 
No leaks! Walls are rolled up tight and brazed If you need a tubing, there’s none so fine 
through 360° of wall contact. The double To “up” performance, improve design. 
wall is extra-strong, yet thinner, too. Con 
ducts heat faster, evenly through every inch 
of the system. Easily installed, Bundyweld 
lasts a housetime. 








4F YOUR TUBING NEEOS A SPECIAL TWI/S7, 
TRUST BUNDY SKILL FOR A REAL ASSIST. 


We're as proud of our knack in pro- 
ducing complicated bends as we are of 
our tubing. If a bending fixture hasn't 
existed to turn out a job, Bundy engi- 
neers have often designed one, to the 
satisfaction and profit of Bundy cus 
tomers. Why not call Bundy now about 
that new pretzel-like tubing part you 
may be struggling with, 





FREE! Why not take a look-see at Bundy’s 
20-page booklet, complete with facts, figures 
and suggestions on Bundyweld applications 
in a wide range of products in the past, 
It's yours for the asking, and may spark 
some profitable ideas for you. For booklet 
or inquiries on use of small-diameter tub- 
ing, just get in touch with: Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Moss: Austin-Hostings Co., inc. 226 Binney St. « Chattanooga 2, Tena: Peirson-Deckins Co., 823-824 Chattoncoga 
Bonk Bidg. . Chicoge 32, lL: caper Hickey Co., 3333 W, 47th Place ° Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. 8. mentey Co., inc., Post Office Box 476 . Philodelphic 3, Penn. 
Ruton & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. San Francisco 10, Calif: Pacific Metals Co., Lid. 3100 19th St. Seattle ‘4 Wosh.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Merginc! Way 
Teronto 5, Ontorio, Coneoda: Alloy Metal Retin: Ltd., 881 Bay St. . Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principe! cities, 
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On the Ropes 


Across THE River AND INTO THE TREES 
(308 pp.|—Ernest Hemingway—Scrib- 
ner ($3). 


Hemingway was the champ all right. 
He was past 50, but still the champ, and 
he was ready to take on all comers. He 
had said so himself, to a New Yorker 
writer, only a few months before: “It is 
sort of fun to be so and feel you are going 
to defend the title again. I won it in the 
twenties [A Farewell to Arms] and de- 
fended it in the thirties [To Have and 
Have Not] and the forties [For Whom the 
Bell Tolls], and I don’t mind at all de- 
fending it in the fifties.” 

After reading Ernest Hemingway's new 
novel, Across the River and into the 





BOOKS 


Trees,* only the most sentimental referee 
could raise Hemingway’s arm with the old 
chant: “The winner and still champion!” 
Hemingway likes to discuss his writing 
in prize-ring talk but the fact is that a 
writer can be licked only by himself. In 
Across the River, Hemingway never wins 
a round. Friendly fans, willing to wait for 
the big book that he is still working on, 
which “is about the sea, the air and the 
land” (see below), can only hope that the 
champ had an off day. 





% From the last words of Stonewall Jackson: 
“Let us cross over the river, and rest under the 
shade of the trees.” 


Martinis for the Heart. Across the 
River is the story of an embittered man 
steeped in a sense of personal failure, 
momently expecting death from heart dis- 
ease, having his last fling at duck hunting, 
which he loves, and his last fling at love 
itself with an 18-year-old Italian countess 
in Venice. Hero Richard Cantwell is 51, 
a U.S. Army colonel demoted from general 
and stationed in a postwar billet in 
Trieste. His personal history and even 
some of his characteristics are startlingly 
parallel to those of Author Hemingway. 

Like Hemingway, Colonel Cantwell was 
in the Italian army as a young man, was 
wounded, and was decorated by the Ital- 
ian government. Like Hemingway. he has 
a game knee, loves Venice and Paris, was 
with the first troops to reach the French 
capital, takes a dim view of Field Marshal 


"HEMINGWAY IS BITTER ABOUT NOBODY"—BUT HIS COLONEL IS 





Last year, in a rare revelation of his writing plans, Ernest 
Hemingway let it be known that he was writing a short novel: 
Across the River and into the Trees (see above). He was side- 
tracking work on a much longer novel to do so; the idea had 
come to him while recovering from serious illness. U.S. book 
circles were fascinated. As the story had it, Hemingway wanted 
to get some things down on paper that he had never managed 
to say before; Across the River was going to be the Hemingway 
credo in a nutshell. When a magazine version of the book ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan earlier this year, it raised other ques- 
tions, Wasn’t the novel’s hero a pretty thinly disguised version 
of Hemingway himself? What was Hemingway trying to say 
about Allied commanders in World War Il? And—in view of 
the book’s flaws—was Hemingway satisfied with it? 

Tue cabled some of these questions to Novelist Heming- 
way. His reply, cabled from Cuba: 


EMINGWAY was ill with erysipelas, streptococcus, staph- 

ylococcus and anthrax infections in Cortina d'Ampezzo and 
in hospital in Padova. English spelling Padua. 
Received 13 million units of penicillin and 
3,000,000 more later in Cortina. 

His credo is to write as well as he can about 
things that he knows and feels deeply about. 

The present novel is about love, death, hap- 
piness and sorrow. It is also about the city of 
Venice and the Veneto, which Hemingway has 
known and loved since he was a young boy. 

The novel was written in Cortina d'Ampezzo; 
at Finca Vigia, San Francisco de Paula, Cuba; 
and in Paris and Venice. 

It is the best novel that Hemingway can 
write, and he has tried to make a distillation in 
it of what he knows about the above subjects 
plus one other subject, which is war. 

Hemingway is a writer not a soldier, nor has he ever claimed 
to be one. His son John, however, is a captain of infantry in 
Berlin and was severely wounded, a prisoner after he was 
wounded and later a hostage. 

To resume answers. You have held me to $25 [cable tolls], 
so will omit details of any action or actions that Hemingway 
has participated in. His bad knee was acquired by an enemy 
Minenwerfer explosion which blew off the right knee cap. 

Hemingway is bitter about nobody. But the colonel in his 
book is. Do you know any non-bitter fighting soldiers or any 
one who was in Hiirtgen [Forest] to the end who can love the 
authors of that national catastrophe which killed off the flower 
of our fighting men in a stupid frontal attack? 

Hemingway has no opinion in regard to General Eisenhower 
except that he is an extremely able administrator and an excel- 
lent politician, H. believes he did a marvelous job in organizing 
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the invasion, if he was actually the man who organized it. H. 
means Hemingway, which I am tired of writing, and /e in the 
above sentence means Eisenhower. Let us revere Eisenhower, 
Bedell Smith, the memory of Georgie Patton. But Hemingway 
refuses to revere Montgomery as man or soldier, and would 
rather be stood up against a wall and shot than make that 
reverence. He is the gentleman who took our gasoline to do 
what he could not do. 

Hem admires General Omar Bradley and General Joseph 
Lawton Collins and loves the Army of the United States, but 
cannot love a chicken division when it is chicken. Love has its 
limits, but when it is given it is given for keeps though awful 
things may happen to it. 

In regard to General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Hemingway, 
catching another question, only believes that all staff officers 
should have some combat experience to be familiar with their 
tools, which are, or were, members of the human race. In the 
last war, Hemingway, a word I'm getting sick of, was at sea 
on various projects for approximately two years under the 
orders of Colonel John Thomason, USMC, 
Colonel Hayne D. Boyden, USMC, Colonel 
John Hart, USMC. Then Hemingway left for 
the ETO and was accredited to the R.A.F. and 
specifically the tactical air force commanded by 
Air Marshal “Mary” Coningham. He flew with 
them for a short time and then was accredited 
to the Third U.S. Army, from which he es- 
caped while they were waiting around to go. 
They went very well once the infantry made 
the hole for them to go through, and held it 
open on both elbows. 

Hemingstein was by this time with an in- 
fantry division which he loved [the 4th] and 
which had three fine regiments, wonderful 
artillery and good battalion of armor and excel- 
lent spare parts. Hemingstein was only a guest of this division, 
but he tried to make himself useful. He was with them through 
the Normandy break-through, Schnee Eifel, Hiirtgen and the 
defense of Luxembourg. 

About the other queries; there are 165,000 words done on 
the long book [on which Hemingway has been working since 
1942]. Thirty thousand words done on poems. 

About what he will concede [on the subject of Across the 
River and into the Trees]: we concede nothing, and what we 
take we hold. 

For technicalities, the decorations that Hemingstein the writer 
holds, and the only ones that he respects, are the Medaglia d’Ar- 
gento al Valore Militare and three Croce al Merito di Guerra. 

Anything Mary [ Mrs. Hemingway ] told you over the phone 
I deny. Every word of this is accurate and true and I vouch 
for it and you can publish it in full or not at all. 


Leavens—Lire 
HEMINGWAY 
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you want sharp, clear copies from first to last? 
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Viscount Montgomery, dislikes books on 
war by writers who never got near the 
fighting. Colonel Cantwell, like his crea- 
tor, addresses women he likes as “daugh- 
ter,” was divorced from a war-correspond- 
ent wife, loves art and hunting, talks a 
carefully arranged language of tough-guy 
sentimentality. 

Colonel Cantwell is finished and he 
knows it. To ease his heart pains he takes 
mannitol hexanitrate tablets and chases 
them with Martinis. In Venice he lives 
intensely with the things he cherishes 
most: his girl, whom he loves truly and 
well and who loves him truly and well in 
return, his memories of two wars, good 
food & drink, resentment of the high 
brass. His intimations of death are ac- 
curate. The time span of Across the River 
is three days. At the end of it, Colonel 
Cantwell is dead. 

Cult Talk from the Colonel. In all 
this, Hemingway, at his best one of the 
few great writers of his generation, gives 
his admirers almost nothing to cheer about. 
Occasionally, as when he describes a duck 
shoot, his writing has flashes of its old, 
matchless exactness. However thin his 
story, he keeps it in motion and even in- 
vests it with a sense of potential explosion, 
though the explosion never comes off. The 
famed Hemingway style, once a poetic 
blend of tension and despair, is hardly 
more than a parody of itself. The love 
scenes are rather embarrassing than beau- 


tiful, the language of love forced and ar- | 


tificial. With his truculence, his defensive 
toughness, his juvenile arrogance, Hem- 
ingway’s hero quickly becomes a bore who 
forfeits the reader’s sympathy. 

Infantrymen will appreciate Heming- 
way’s high regard for their tough, thank- 
less chore, but they will also be made 
uneasy by the uncharacteristic, cult-like 
talk of Hero Cantwell when he belliger- 
ently discusses his “trade.” Hemingway, 
once a master of dialogue, seems to have 
forgotten how infantrymen—even colo- 
nels—really talk and think. 

Many Hemingway fans simply won’t 
believe the champ when he says that this 
is the best novel he can write, will hope 
that soon, perhaps in the work now in 
progress, he will find his Sunday punch. 


Intrusion in the Dust 


Reprisat (310 pp.}—Arthur Gordon— 
Simon & Schuster ($3). 


A good many people in Hainesville 


thought they knew who was in the gang | 


that killed Nathan Hamilton’s pretty wife 
and three other Negroes. But smart peo- 
ple weren't saying. The Aycock boys and 
Bilsy Shoup were put on trial for “intimi- 
dating a Federal witness’—they had beat- 
en up a Negro who saw them cleaning 
their guns. But Bilsy and the Aycocks 
pleaded self-defense, and they were ac- 
quitted, as everyone had known they 
would be. 

In Author Gordon’s fictional echo, with 
alterations, of the 1946 lynchings near 
Monroe, Ga. (Tre, Aug. 5, 1946), two 
people weren't content to let the case rest. 
One of them was Melady, a New York 
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HE greatest fund of geographical informa- 
tion ever presented in a single volume. 
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places are listed in alphabetical order with , 


concise information, historical notes, and 
pronunciations. 177 maps newly made for 
this book include 24 full-page maps in color. 
126 useful tables cover ranges of the Alps, 
national parks, dams, etc., etc. 1352 pages 
bound in handsome buckram; stamped in 
gold; sprinkled edges; thumb indexed. $8.50 


REPARED by the famed Merriam-Webster 

editorial staff, this is the most inclusive 
one-volume biographical work ever pub- 
lished. Its 40,000 concise biographies give 
pronunciation of names and all essential 
facts required for quick reference use. In- 
cluded are scientists, statesmen, generals, 
rulers, explorers, writers, painters, actors, 
radio personalities, and eminent figures from 
every other field of activity. 1,730 pages, 
with thumb index. $7.50. 
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reporter who had covered the intimidation 
trial. The other was Nathan Hamilton, 
husband of one of the victims. Up North 
when the verdict came, Nathan packed a 
Luger in his bag and started south. 
Reporter Melady gets the truth in the 
end, and Nathan gets two of the Aycocks 
before he is cornered and driven to sui- 
cide. But the characters are a mighty 
long time aflounderin’ around in the 
Southern-cliché brakes before release 
comes. Streams of tobacco juice squirt 
in all directions, brass spittoons chime, 





ArTHUR GORDON 
Chills and a mockingbird. 


calico dresses strain around the exciting 
hips of 15-year-old girls, and somewhere 
a mockingbird sings. 

This intrusion into the tired dust of the 
Faulkner country carries little conviction, 
even though 38-year-old Author Gordon 
was born in Savannah, comes of an old 
Southern family, and obviously is against 
lynchings. His variation on an old theme, 
played for chills, is not likely to add to 
anybody's understanding of a complex 
problem. 


Symbol of Southern Courage 


THe Gattant Hoop (383 pp.}—John 
P. Dyer—Bobbs-Merrill ($3.50). 


By dusk on June 26, 1862, General 
Robert E. Lee knew that his first major 
attack had ended in failure. Before him on 
the fields near Mechanicsville, Va. lay 
nearly 1,500 Confederate dead and 
wounded. McClellan's Army of the Po- 
tomac (casualties: 256) still stood intact, 
a menace to Richmond. 

It was much the same story next day. 
The Federals, who had fallen back and 
dug in near Gaines’s Mill, cut down every 
Confederate attack. Lee pondered the sit- 
uation, finally went in search of a tall, 
rawboned, 31-year-old Kentuckian named 
John Bell Hood. Demanded Lee: Could 
General Hood and his Texas brigade do 
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She's happy—heading for home right on time the night before pay- 
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the job of breaking the Federal lines? 
Said Hood: “I will try.” 

The Grand Manner, What happened 
next, as Biographer Dyer records it in his 
careful, compassionate reconstruction of 
Hood's life, was the beginning of a legend. 
“Down into the creek ravine wallowed 
[Hood’s brigade] under the deadly spittle 
of the belching artillery on the hill. Up on 
the other side they came and with a ter- 
rific shout gave the first line the bayonet. 
It fell back on the second line and it 
broke. As the blue mass retreated up the 
hill the fire of the Texans was poured into 
it with terrible effect.” Hood had broken 
through, 

Bearded, intrepid West Pointer Hood 
led his troops in the grand manner—and 
suffered the consequences. At Gettysburg 





n e Peters of Ne 


GENERAL Hoop 
Deadly spittle and a legend. 


w York City 


he was wounded in the arm; at Chicka- 
mauga he lost his right leg. In the heat of 
battle, “he was transformed from a shy, 
awkward young general perplexed by the 
minutiae of paper work, tactical details 
and camp routine into a fearless and al- 
most terrible leader who inspired his men 
to heroic feats.’ Unfortunately for the 
Southern cause, Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis mistook bravery for gen- 
eralship, put the crippled Hood in com- 
mand of the Army of Tennessee in the 
midst of the Atlanta campaign. 

Bad breaks and poor judgment made 
the impulsive Hood the scapegoat of a 
lost cause. After his outnumbered troops 
had been decimated by Sherman’s army, 
he turned northward in desperation to 
strike at Sherman’s communications. Be- 
low Nashville he bottled up a Union army 
—then slept soundly while the Federals 
slipped away in the night on an unguarded 
turnpike, only 100 yards from the Con- 
federate lines. His next move was even 
more disastrous: he followed the Federals 
a few miles north, and “without adequate 
artillery and over the protests of his 
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Improved furnaces under America’s newest in- 
dustrial boilers today produce four times as much 
power per ton of coal as they did thirty years ago. 
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officers,” bled his army in a foolhardy 
frontal assault. His blind courage led 
straight to his rout at Nashville 16 days 
later, and his resignation. 

Reasons for Neglect. Until last year, 
no biographer had bothered to give Hood 
a whole book to himself, although Doug- 
las Southall Freeman’s Lee’s Lieutenants 
(Tre, Oct. 26, 1942) sums up his career 
on the battlefield. The reasons for such 
neglect are made clear in The Gallant 
Hood. On the battlefield “he never was, as 
an independent commander, able to think 
. . . except in terms of long lines of men 
charging to glory across an open field. . . 
Off the battlefield he was reserved and 
reticent.” After the war, as president of a 
New Orleans insurance company, he pros- 
pered for a while, only to be ruined in 
1878 when a yellow-fever epidemic closed 
the cotton exchange. A year later, Hood 
died of yellow fever himself. 

If Biographer Dyer’s hero remains as 
smoky and distant as a battlefield legend, 
part of the fault probably lies with the 
subject himself. Intellectual insight never 
sharpened Hood’s blunt emotional ap- 
proach to people and problems. Yet, with 
all his distance and reticence, he became, 
for others, a symbol of Southern courage. 
A former chaplain of the Army of Ten- 
nessee, describing Hood after his death, 
framed his greatest quality: “I never 
looked into the face of General Hood, but 
felt an inspiration coming from him upon 
me always to act out the true, the brave, 
the right thing.” 


Recent & READABLE 

Ill Met by Moonlight, by W. Stanley 
Moss. How a handful ‘of British agents 
kidnaped a German general under the eyes 
of his garrison in Crete; a high-spirited 
account of one of the boldest stunts of the 
war, by one of the Britons who brought it 
off (Time, Sept. 4). 

Collected Stories of William Faulkner. 
Forty-two stories, half of them good, half 
a dozen very good, by one of the best U.S. 
writers of his generation (Time, Aug. 28). 

Cats and People, by Frances and Rich- 
ard Lockridge. Felis domestica, from tail 
to whiskers, from ancient Egypt to the 
present (Trae, Aug. 28). 

The Secret Game, by Francois Boyer. 
A stark little story about the game with 
animals and crosses that two French chil- 
dren thought up after seeing too much 
death (Tre, Aug. 14). 

Springtime in Paris, by Elliot Paul. A 
postwar report by the author of The Last 
Time I Saw Paris; chiefly for fellow Fran- 
cophiles (Time, Aug. 14). 

The Old Bailey and Its Trials, by Ber- 
nard O'Donnell. A hair-raising history of 
London’s famous, once infamous, old 
court of law (Tue, Aug. 7). 

Beyond Defeat, by Hans Richter. The 
last, lost stages of World War II as seen 
by Germans who fought at Cassino (TIME, 
July 31). 

Two Adolescents, by Alberto Moravia. 
Two Italian boys in the perils of puberty. 
Avoiding the perils of bathos, Author 
Moravia (Woman of Rome) keeps his 
storytelling clear and dry (Time, July 24). 
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Damaged shipments are a headache. 
They put a dent in your profits and 
strain customer relations. These 
headaches will leave in a hurry when 
you pack your heavier products in 
rugged Continental steel containers. 

No matter how you ship—by rail, 
highway or water—these sturdy 
pails and drums are built to take it. 
The best names in the paint, pe- 
troleum and chemical fields are 
Continental customers. As a matter 
of fact, Continental is the largest 
producer of utility containers in 
America. Whether you make roofing 


toy cont beat Continental asa dependable S0uree Asyp 


E 


Fibre Drums 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans 


Continental is the largest producer of utility con- 
tainers in the U. S. The Continental line of steel containers 
includes lug cover pails, utility cans, flaring pails and closed-bead 
drums in light and heavy gauges. After serving their original 
purpose, they can be re-used in many different ways. 


SHIPPING HEADACHES 


cement or soap powder you are sure 
to find just the right container in 
Continental’s complete line. 

Developing better packages and 
better packaging equipment is a 
Continental habit. We have the re- 
search facilities and manufacturing 
capacity* to handle a wide range of 
packaging situations and problems. 
If you package a product in acan, 
paper container, fibre drum or steel 
container—Continental is ready and 
eager to give you the best in con- 
tainers and service. Why not check 
with Continental today? 


Ply/ 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Paper Containers ¢ Steel Containers 


Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Cork Products « Decoware e Machinery and Equipment 
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HOW HANDY CAN A 
“HANDI CAN” BE? 


Ideal for use on the farm, boat, 
or at home, this rugged, all- 
steel welded can is corrosion- 
resistant, and can be used for 
storing, carrying and pouring 
liquids and fine-grain solids. 
“Handi Can,” in an easy-to- 
recognize red, blue and silver 
finish, is available at your local 
hardware store— inexpensively 
priced, too. 
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DAN F. GERBER 


PRESIDENT OF GERBER'S BABY FOOD Says 


“This is it!" 





Presipent Genser of Gerber Products Company uses two Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTERS, one in his office and another for home dictation. 


Mr. Gerber says: “Our company has 
used dictating machines for more than 
thirty years. Nothing we have ever used 
can touch the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
for speed, efficiency, or ease of opera- 
tion. The voice reproduction is excel- 
lent. That’s why I say, ‘This is it!’’’ 

If you want to get things done—to 
handle your dictation in the simplest, 
quickest, most efficient way, the elec- 
tronic Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the 
answer! 

Designed to use a revolutionary new 
recording medium, the Memobelt rec- 
ord, the TIME-MASTER is a whole new 
concept of electronic dictation. That's 
why it is the most successful dictating 
machine in history! 

The Memobelt record is a one-time 
recording medium, a seamless plastic 
belt. It's so inexpensive to use that you 
transcribe and throw it away, file it as 
a permanent record, or mail it. 


Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 


DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dictaphone ® Machines, 
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Yes, we said mail! The Memobelt is so 
small that 5 at once mail in an ordinary 
envelope for a 3¢stamp. Secretaries love 
Memobelt clarity and TIME-MASTER’s 
tiny Magic Ear that can’t muss hair! 
Now—transcription’s a cinch! 


Call your local Dictaphone man for 
a TIME-MASTER demonstration and free 
10-day trial—in your own office! 





Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 


Sao 


Dicrarnone Corp., Dept. C-60 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

In Canada, 

629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name 





Company 





Street Address. 





City & Zone State 














MISCELLANY 


All Choked Up. In Paris, Jeanne Coue- 
pel explained to the judge why she had 
stolen 490 handkerchiefs: “I had a cold.” 





Letter of the Law. In Colorado Springs, 
a youthful gunman tried to hold up the 
Royal Liquor Store, fled empty-handed 
when the proprietor reminded him that, 
according to state law, he was too young 
to enter a liquor store. 


Special Delivery. In West Orange, N.J., 
Postman Daniel Fineran, stung by a wasp 
while delivering the morning mail, asked a 
housewife for first aid, was bitten by her 
dog. 


Conditioned Reflex. In Richland Cen- 
ter, Wis., awaiting a hearing on charges 
of stealing a car from a used-car lot, Ervin 
Kristiansand and Herb Weiland broke out 
of jail, escaped in another car stolen from 
the same lot. 


Horsepower. In Atlantic City, after 
complaining to police that a horse had 
kicked in a fender of his car, Motorist 
Robert C. Pearson was informed that all 
he could do was bring a civil suit for 
damages: “It’s not a motor vehicle viola- 
tion, because a horse is not operated by a 
gasoline-driven motor.” 


The Brimming Cup, In Orange, Texas, 
police arrested Saloonkeeper Isemile 
Campbell on his wife’s complaint that he 
was drunk and selling beer at half price. 


Wing & a Prayer. In Porto Alegre, Bra- 
zil, aeronautics inspectors grounded Pilot 
Sebastido Afonso Corbeta when they 
learned that 1) he had been landing his 
plane at night on a pitch-dark 100-yard 
strip, 2) his carburetor was full of sand, 
3) his tires were patched with cut-up 
inner tubes, 4) he had no pilot’s license. 


Christmas Spirit. In Paterson, N.J., 
after a quick check of the records, the 
Broadway Bank and Trust Co. refused to 
honor a $280 check signed by Santa Claus, 


Young Man's Fancy. In Dallas, police 
set a trap for a masher who had been call- 
ing up housewives and asking for dates, 
caught up with a 13-year-old who arrived 
for the rendezvous riding his bicycle. 


Calling All Cars. In Fort Madison, 
Towa, Mrs. William James asked police to 
be on the lookout for her runaway sons, 


Frank and Jesse. 


All Washed Up. In Providence, R.I., 
Judge Charles A. Walsh awarded Mrs. 
Beatrice M. Lussier exclusive use of the 
family cottage in Woonsocket, R.I. until 
her counter-suit for divorce could be 
heard, provided only that the husband 
“may return to the above-stated residence 
one day each week for the purpose of tak- 
ing a bath.” 
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OLD CHARTER 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis 
key you begin with. Th 


s the time you Tet it age, ( larter goes into the 
barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then. for long and quict = 
years Time does what Time al lo for whisk its silky fl pitas ciate a 
% s PT ed ocs W Ime aione cz 0 ‘\ SASV é6< 3 wens S SILIA avor, 
year ime does what i i ! in ¢ I | iper l I y iVvor STRAIGHT BOURBON 
mellows its body. enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 
to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


6 YEARS OLD aie 


ere 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD +86 PROOF + BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC , LOUISVILLE, KY 
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HAILED FOR YEARS as one of the all-time greats of the Opera, Ezio Pinza recently became 
America’s No. 1 matinee idol when he starred in “South Pacific”. Actor, singer, athlete, 
Mr. Pinza chooses the cigarette he smokes with the same care as the roles he plays. 


SMOKERS ARE TESTING CIGARETTES MORE CRITICALLY THAN EVER BEFORE! 


\lore People Smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette! 


Make your own 30-Day Mildness Test in your own “T-Zone” 
(T for Throat, T for Taste). See if you don’t change to Camels for keeps! 





